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overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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Who is Ireland's greatest actor? 
It’s a ticklish question, and 
perhaps an invidious one But 
there are many discerning critics 
and inveterate playgoers who 
would unhesitatingly award the 
palm to Micheal MacLiamundir. 

As he was the subject of an 
article in a recent issue of The 
Irish Digest, there is no need to 
enlarge on his spectacular stage 
career or his many-sidedness 
But his recent flour de force in 
London—at the Apollo Theatre 
des-rves special menti n. Here he 


staced The Importance of Being 
Oscar, described as a guided tour 
through Wilde's career, and in 
whi Macl.iammoir recited ex- 
cerpt i iramatist’s works 
and fused them with his own 


inimitable comments 

His performance brought un- 
stinted praise from most of the 
leading London critics.... “A 
glittering exhibition,’’ wrote one 
of them. Wrote another: “He 
gives us an unmatched evening 
of beauty and cleverness and 
delight."" He had captured the 
heart of London, 
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Recent trends and near-future prospects promise well for 
our industries 


PICTURE OF AN EXPANDING 
ECONOMY 


J. LYNCH, T.D. 
(Minister for Industry and Commerce) 


F Irish manufacturers are to tance—not only to their own 


continue supplying our own 
people with good quality and 
reasonably priced goods, and if the 
success achieved in export markets 
is to be consolidated and extended, 
there must be ever-increasing 
attention to productivity. This is 
a word which is now being heard 
more often in this country. It 
shows that people concerned with 
our industrial and commercial life 
are addressing themselves to a 
subject of fundamental impor- 


undertakings, but to the national 
economy. 

Only a small minority of Irish 
firms have so far availed of 
the Technical Assistance Grants 
Scheme, but there is evidence of a 
growing interest, The objective of 
these grants is to encourage Irish 
manufacturers to overhaul their 
businesses, to acquaint themselves 
with the latest techniques and 
developments and to take steps to 
bring their methods up to date so 
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that they may attain the maximum 
productivity and efficiency, and 
be fitted to compete in export 
markets. The cost of engaging 
consultants may sometimes be 
considered high, but many firms 
who have availed of such expert 
advice are satisfied with the 
results. 

Valuable work in productivity 
is being done by the Irish National 
Productivity Committee. In _ its 
comparatively short existence it 
has gone a long way towards pro- 
moting good human relations in 
addition to its campaign for in- 
creased productivity. As part of 
its programme, the Committee 
held an extremely successful Joint 
Labour-Management Conference 
in Skerries, County Dublin, the 
second such Conference to be 
held. 

The theme was “ Incentives to- 
wards Productivity ”. The attend- 
ance was almost double that of the 
first Conference held in Septem- 
ber, 1959—surely a good omen for 
those interested in the promotion 
of productivity in this country. 
The Conference evoked stimulat- 
ing discussions between Manage- 
ment and Trade Union represent- 
atives. 

It is a welcome sign that Man- 
agement and Labour can get to- 
gether in friendly fashion at con- 
ferences of this nature to discuss 
the problems of modern produc- 
tion and labour. It indicates that 
whatever differences there may be 
about claims to an increased share 
of the national income, both sides 
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SAFEGUARDING MEASURES 
UR manufacturers are pro- 
viding their growing effi- 
ciency and competitiveness by 
breaking into external markets, 
thus justifying the measures 
taken to protect them on the 
home market during their years 
of development. The Govern- 
ment believe that the level of 
protection afforded to some of 
our industries could now appro- 
priately be reviewed and the 
Industrial Development Autho- 
rity have been asked to review 
a number of protective duties. 
| should not like the idea to 
get abroad that the process of 
tariff reviews represents any 
change in Government policy in 
relation to industria! develop- 
ment. The mandate under 
which the Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority will operate 
includes a clear provision that 
any revised duty rates must be 
adequate to protect the indus- 
tries concerned. 

Further, in the event of 
dumping or in the event of 
excessive imports taking place 
following any tariff reductions, 
the Government will have full 
powers to take whatever safe- 
guarding measures may be 
needed. 

J. Lynch, T.D 
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realise that to increase the share 
of all they must pull together on 
fundamentals. 

The work of the Irish National 


FULLY ALIVE TO OPPORTUNITIES 
PART from increasing participation in export trade by 
existing Irish firms, the campaign to attract foreign indus- 
trialists to set up export industries here is meeting with increased 
success. In the first half of 1960 nineteen industrial undertakings 
and extensions to existing concerns commenced production. 

The aggregate capital involved was upwards of £2 million 
($5.6 million), and there was participation by external interests in 
sixteen of them. A further thirty-five factories were in course of 
construction on the 30th June, 1960, in which the capital involved 
was £13 million ($36.4 million) approximately. There was parti- 
cipation by external interests in twenty-three of these. 

The expanding volume of industrial exports reflected in the 
trade returns clearly shows that many of our industrialists are fully 
alive to their opportunities and that they have taken advantage of 
the facilities and concessions which the Government have made 


available to exporters. 
@ennnon: 


creating a climate of thinking 
favourable to the introduction of 
new ideas and schemes in a spirit 
of mutual acceptance and goodwill. 

It is vital for the development 
of industry that it should have 
ready access to the fruits of 
modern scientific discoveries. The 
programme for Economic Expan- 
sion indicated that a review of the 
organisation of the Institute for 
Industrial Research and Standards 
would be carried out, to secure 
direct co-operation with indus- 
trialists and more active attention 
to problems, and that additional 
funds would be made available to 
the Institute for this. Proposals to 
amend legislation to provide for 
the reorganisation of the Institute 
and the provision of increased 
financial assistance for it have 
reached an advanced stage. 

Three additional laboratories, 
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J. Lynch, T.D. 
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the cost of which is being met 
from the Grant Counterpart Fund, 
are expected to be ready for use 
shortly. The provision of these 
increased facilities will enable the 
Institute to undertake testing and 
research on a more extensive scale. 
I hope that our industrialists, in 
their own interests and in the in- 
terests of the country, will not be 
slow to avail themselves of the 
improved facilities which the In- 
stitute will provide when the new 
laboratories come into service. 
Under an agreement concluded 
last year with them, the Foreign 
Life Companies operating here 
will increase substantially the 
proportion of their funds invested 
in Ireland. The present level of 
these investments will eventually 
be doubled, bringing their invest- 
ment up to two-thirds of the funds 
they hold to cover Irish liabilities. 
I expect that over the years a sub- 
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stantial volume of much-needed 
new capital will, as a result of the 
agreement, become available for 
investment here. 

While the few points I have 
touched upon reveal a picture of 
an expanding economy, there is no 
reason for easing up on the effort 
that has produced this position. 
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On the contrary there is every 
reason why we should redouble 
our efforts to make sure that the 
advantage we have gained will not 
be lost but will form a sound basis 
on which to build a structure of 
living standards and work oppor- 
tunities sufficient to contain an 
expanding population. 


Nearer to God’s Secret 


[¥ a friend of mine gave a feast, and did not invite me to go 
to it, I should not mind a bit. But if he had a sorrow 
and refused to allow me to share it, I should feel it most 


bitterly. 


If he shut the doors of the house of mourning against me, 
I would move back again and again and beg to be admitted, so 
that I might share in what I was entitled to share. If he 
thought me unworthy, unfit to weep with him, I would feel it 
as the most poignant humiliation, as the most terrible mode 
by which disgrace could be inflicted on me. 

He who can look on the loveliness of the world and share 
its sorrow, and realise something of the wonder of both, is in 
immediate contact with divine things, and has got as near to 
God's secret as anyone can get. 


Oscar WILDE 


LET us all sympathise with the poor girl who spent four 
years learning how to behave in polite society, and the 
rest of her life trying to locate it. 


‘Tus is a bank story told in County Tyrone: The town’s 
bank was at a street corner and the manager was con- 
stantly having trouble with boys chalking and scratching on 


the walls. 


Catching two offenders, he decided to make examples 
of them and they duly appeared in court. 


After hearing the evidence the 


istrate announced that 


he would have to dismiss the case. “‘ After all,” he said, “ the 
bank is there for the purpose of drawing on.” 


Belfast Telegraph 


In his final year at school he should have a clear idea 
as to has future career. 


ARE YOU HELPING YOUR BOY 
TO MAKE GOOD? 


REV. DESMOND McLOUGHLIN 


= boys have completed 
their secondary course and 
in all probability most of them are 
earning their living, or have started 
a professional course with that end 
in view. 

Now, even at this late stage 
there are a number of parents who 
are strangely apathetic to the 
question of their sons’ future 
career. While the interest in their 
sons who intend going for the 
priesthood is gratifying and 
praiseworthy, it must be admitted 
that the detached attitude of 
parents towards secular avocations 
is often most disconcerting. 

How often, when a parent is 
asked what his son intends to do 
when he leaves school, comes the 
reply, “Oh, he never discussed 
the matter with me.” Surely this 
all-too-common reply indicates a 
complete rejection of responsi- 
bility ? 

Nor is it enough for a parent 
to say that whatever the boy 
wishes to do, he has moncy 
enough to see him through. This 
is only half the battie. For while 


the school authorities do all they 
can for the boy spiritually and 
academically, and in the placing of 
ideas and information before him 
as to his future career, between 
parents and boy rests the ultimate 
choice. They have a moral obliga- 
tion to help the boy in his selec- 
tion of profession or occupation 
within the limit of their financial 
resources and having regard to the 
boy’s aptitude, intelligence and 
temperament. 

At least one daily newspaper 
(the Irish Independent) has pub- 
lished a book on careers, a cory 
of which should be in the posses- 
sion of every father of a school- 
going child. This book covers the 
whole gambit of employment and 
gives details of the professions, 
Civil Service, the Garda Siochana, 
the banks and different trades as 
possible sources of employment. 
It gives details of qualifications 
necessary, method of recruitment, 
length of course or apprenticeship, 
if any, expenses mvolved and 
financial prospects. 

A book of this type provides a 
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wealth of ideas for an interested 
father or mother and leaves him 
in a position to discuss intelli- 
gently with his son the boy’s 
future. These discussions should 
take place frequently, especially 
during the boy’s last few years at 
school, so that by the time he 
starts his final year the boy should 
have a reasonably clear idea what 
he is going to do, for with this 
objective in view he will apply 
himself less aimlessly and more 
diligently to his studies. 

If it happens that a boy has 
finished school and cannot get 
suitable employment, his parents 
should see that he takes up some 
job, no matter how menial or how 
badly-paid it may be. He can, 
after all, still keep his eyes open 
for something better. What must 
be avoided is months of idleness 
when a boy sponges on his father, 
spends his time going here and 
there to dances and gets into the 
habit of spending money before he 
has earned a penny. Such over- 
indulgence and misdirected kind- 
ness can have only one ending— 
a spoiled boy, possibly ruined for 
life. 

As to employment, it should be 
borne in mind that even a poorish 
job in a University town like 
Dublin will enable a boy to do 
evening lectures at the University 
and graduate. A job like this, 
therefore, can be used as a step- 
ping-stone to greater things. In- 
deed a boy who has obtained a 
degree in this manner has already 
proved himself a boy of character 


who will undoubtedly be a success 
afterwards. This method of 
obtaining a University degree 
should be noted by parents whose 
sons may wish to obtain a B.A. 
or B.Comm., but whose financial 
resources are restricted. 

Finally there is the boy who has 
to emigrate for employment. 
Before he leaves the country the 
necessity of saving should be weil 
and truly impressed upon him by 
his parents. It would be a good 
idea for his father to bring him 
into the local bank and let him 
arrange to send money across to 
this bank every week out of his 
pay-packet. 

Thus there is a direct link 
between the boy’s earnings in 
England and his locality at home, 
which has a better psychological 
effect than the opening of an im- 
personal Post Office account. 

If the boy is not already a mem- 
ber of the Pioneer Total Absti- 
nence Association, then he should 
be persuaded to become one; this 
is a most necessary safeguard. 
When a boy goes across to 
England he should arrange that his 
Parish Priest at home will contact 
his new P.P., so that he will be 
visited regularly by the clergy in 
his new parish. 

Above all the boy, once he has 
gone, must not feel that he is an 
isolated emigrant. Every issue of 
the local paper should be sent to 
him, and one or other of his 
parents should write to him at 
least once a week so that he will 
still feel a part of the family unit. 


—— a 
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ARE YOU HELPING YOUR BOY TO MAKE GOOD? I! 


And while many Irish parents 
may feel lonely and despondent 
about their son being abroad, it 
surely is heartening to realise that 
a boy who takes his parents’ advice 


and saves his money can come 
home and buy a business or farm 
with his own earnings before an 
ex-schoolmate has yet got his first 
job as a doctor. 
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He Changed the Subject 
A PoLisx man came to Dublin but could never go out for 

a meal because he did not know enough English (not to 

mention Irish) to order food. A compatriot took pity on him 
and taught him to ask for fish and chips. 

After a while he tired of this dish and begged his friend 
to teach him a new phrase. This time he was taught to say: 
“ Roast and veg.” Next time he went into a restaurant he 
tried this out. 

The waiter said: “Certainly, sir. Do you prefer roast 
pork, roast beef, or roast lamb?” 

The Pole looked sadly at him and said, hopelessly: “‘ Fish 
and chips, plizz!” Catholic Times 


THE question “ Who ought to be boss?” is like asking “ Who 
ought to be the tenor in the quartet?” Obviously, the man 
who can sing tenor. HENRY ForpD 


As Simple as That 
A PSYCHIAPRIST who moved to the country was dis- 

appointed when birds ate the lawn seed. He enlisted the 
aid of a farmer who for three days went through the motions 
of sowing, without actually scattering any seed. The birds 
came and were disappointed. When the farmer planted on 
the fourth day the birds stayed away. 

“What a wonderful idea,” said the psychiatrist. “ How 
did you think of it?” 

“Oh, just used a little psychology, that’s all,” was the 
farmer’s retort. 


[7 was George Bernard Shaw who said: “ There ts no love 
sincerer than the love of food.” 
He also wrongly advised: “ Time enough to think of the 


future when you haven’t any future to think of.” 
Irish Weekly 


A do-it-yourself genealogical guide 


How to Trace Your 


Ancestors 


F you have Irish blood you will 

almost certainly be proud of it. 
You will also, with almost equal 
certainty, think some day of try- 
ing to find out a little more about 
your Irish ancestors. 

You may decide to add this 
interest to the pleasure of a holi- 
day in Ireland or you may enquire 
by correspondence. Whichever 
way you choose, it is most impor- 
tant that you yourself should make 
some preliminary preparations. 

Remember that Ireland’s 
records have inevitably suffered in 
the course of her troubled history. 
Much valuable material has been 
preserved, but not as much as the 
searcher would like. Remember, 
too, that an Irish surname may be 
borne by a very large number of 
people, with the result that ident:- 
fication becomes a serious prob- 
lem. You must therefore gather 
and verify as far as possible every 
scrap of information you can from 
sources available to you—family 
papers, the memories of elderly 
relatives, records of church and 
State in your Own country. — 

A local genealogical or his- 
torical society may be able to help. 
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You should try to find out the full 
name of the emigrant ancestor, the 
background of his family (whether 
they were rich or poor, merchants 
or farmers), his religion. Aboye 
all, you should try to find the 
name of the precise place from 
which the emigrant came. An Irish 
county can be quite a large area 
and a certain surname can be 
borne by perhaps thousands of 
people in the sarne county. Here, 
particularly, a family tradition 
preserving the name of a parish or 
townland can be of great help. 

A great many of the more im- 
portant sourges of genealogical in- 
formation & centralised in the 
city of Dublin. At the Office of 
the Registrar-General in the 
Custom House are preserved the 
registers of births, marriages and 
deaths from the year 1864, when 
general civil registration began, to 
the present day. Marriages of 
non-Catholics are recorded from 
1845. Certified copies of entries 
are supplied and searches are car- 
ried out by the officials or may be 
made in person by those who can 
visit the Office. Small fees are 
payable. 
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The collections of the Public 
Record Office (at the Four Courts) 
suffered severely in 1922, but the 
Office nonetheless houses today a 
very valuable body of material. 
Of particular interest to the seeker 
after family records are the Tithe 
Applotment Books, which give 
the names of those whose holdings 
were subject to tithes about the 
year 1825, and the Valuation 
Office records, relating also to the 
first half of the last century. 

Also preserved here are wills 
and abstracts of wills, indexes to 
wills, administrations and marriage 
licence bonds no longer extant, 
and valuable collections relating to 
particular families. In Henrietta 
Street is the Registry of Deeds, a 
most useful source of genealogical 
information. Its records run from 
1708 to the present day, and 
relate to all the usual transactions 
in property which involve the 
execution of a deed—leases, mort- 
gages, settlements. Searches may 
be made in person, a small fee 
being payable. 

The National Library, in Kil- 
dare Street, has a splendid collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts 
relating to Ireland. Among the 
printed works there are a great 
many of use to the genealogist— 
directories, family histories, 
journals of local antiquarian and 
historical societies, topographical 
works and histories of particular 
areas. 

Very important also are the 
series of newspapers, national and 
local, even though birth, marriage 


RELAND'’S archives are con- 
Stantly growing, more sources 
come to light and cataloguing 
and = = indexing make them 
steadily more useful. The 
search may not be easy or 
readily fruitful, but what you 
may hope to learn, be it gene- 
ral or particular, will almost 
certainly be worth the effort. 


and death announcements were 
not as numerous formerly as they 
are now. The manuscript collec- 
tions include deeds, letters, rentals 
and other papers relating to many 
Irish families. The Library has in 
hand the preparation of an 
immense card index which will 
facilitate the use of all this 
material, printed and manuscript. 

The Genealogical Office, a part 
of the National Library, is situ- 
ated in Dublin Castle and has its 
own collections of officially- 
recorded pedigrees, registers of 
armorial bearings, will abstracts, 
printed family histories and pedi- 
grees and much other genealogical 
and heraldic material. The Office 
provides advice and general in- 
formation—about surnames, for 
example—without charge and also 


‘undertakes searches in its own 


records and in outside sources 
such as those described above. 
The fees payable for such searches 
are at the rate of £3 for four 
hours’ work. 

These large central repositories 
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do not exhaust the sources which 
may help you in your search for 
ancestors. Before the period of 
general civil registration, church 
records are the best source for the 
primary genealogical facts. A 
record of baptism is obviously a 
proof of birth. The parochial 
registers of the Catholic Church 
are in the custody of the parish 
priests all over Ireland. In urban 
areas they can be of considerable 
antiquity, covering 200 years or 
more, but in rural areas they are 
generally found to begin about the 
second quarter of the last century. 

Many parochial registers of the 
[Protestant] Church of Ireland 
were destroyed in 1922 in the 
Public Record Office, but some 
survived and many are still in the 
custody of the incumbents of 
parishes throughout the country. 
The registers quite often go back 
to the 18th century and even 
before. 

If your ancestors were Presby- 
terians, the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society (Church House, 
Fisherwick Place, Belfast) may be 
able to offer very valuable assist- 
ance. The Society itself holds 
some Presbyterian registers and 
can provide information about 
others in the custody of local 
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ministers. It will be seen how im- 
portant a guide the religion of 
your ancestors can be. As well as 
the three bodies mentioned, 
others, such as the Religious 
Society of Friends (6, Eustace 
Street, Dublin), may be able to 
help in your enquiries. 

If your emigrant ancestor or his 
forebears came from the northern 
counties of Ireland the Public 
Record Office of Northern Ireland 
(Law Courts Building, May 
Street, Belfast) will have much to 
offer. Since this Office was 
founded in 1924 it has built up a 
fine collection of records relating 
to the Six Counties of Northern 
Ireland—Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Tyrone, Fermanagh and Derry. 
The Tithe Applotment Books and 
other such records for these 
counties are in this Office. 

In other parts of Ireland the 
local Public Libraries may have 
information to offer. All over the 
country there are cemeteries with 
tombstone inscriptions providing 
details of mame and date which 
might not be available from any 
other source. These, combined 
with local knowledge and tradi- 
tion, would be of particular inter- 
est to a  genealogically-minded 
visitor. 


‘THE miserly Antrim man was leaving on a business trip 
and at the door turned to call back, “ Good-bye all, and 
don’t forget to take little Sammy’s glasses off when he’s not 


looking at anything.” 


GtvtTton: An unhappy person whose problem is that the 
more he over-cats the harder it is for him to get close 


to the table. 


The process of disentangling himself from his past is 
much less easy to do gradually .... 


Trials and 


Tribulations 


of a West Briton 


BRIAN INGLIS 


(Editor of The Spectator, London) 


oo or twice while I still 
lived in Ireland I had boasted 
jokingly, in company, that I was 
a West Briton. I did not do so 
for the reason that members of 
old Scottish families used to call 
themselves North Britons in the 
last century—they wanted to 
show that they considered them- 
selves a cut above the ordinary 
Scot; my intention was simply 
to stress the fact that the West 
Britons have had their contribu- 
tion to make to the develop- 
ment of Ireland in the past (a 
Rowan Hamilton, say, with his 
quaternions—whatever they may 
be : or a Purser with his dreams 
of power from peat); and that 
there is no reason why they 
should not continue to do so. 

But the reaction was invariably 
“ Ah! no, not at all: you needn’t 
say that”, rather in the tone 
one might use to somebody who 
has apologised for a gaffe; as if 
they were aware of it, but were 
willing to admit that it mightn’t 
be entirely my fault. 


This wasn’t what I wanted 
I would have preferred to be 
regarded as somebody with a 
contribution to make because of 
his background, not in spite of 
it—and not just as an ex-jail- 
bird might have some useful 
contribution to make towards 
penology. If George III could 
glory in the name of Briton, I 
wanted to find an excuse to 
revel in the name of West 
Briton. 

I am not sure, thinking back, 
that religion. as such played 
much part in the making of a 
West Briton. But church certainly 
did. St. Andrew’s Church [Church 
of Ireland] was the social 
centre of Malahide, County 
Dublin, and I would surely 
have been brought there every 
Sunday morning at 11.30 even 
if grandmother, who lived just 
across the road, had been much 
less devout than she _ was, 
because that was where she met 
all her friends. 

She was, in fact, quite 
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religious; but I suspect that the 
existence of a memorial window 
to grandfather in the church 
meant more to her than the 
services. Grandfather had not 
been on good terms with the 
rector, who objected to the way 
that he had encouraged Dublin 
business and professional men 
to come down to play golf on 
Sundays; but the offer of a 
stained-glass window in grand- 
father’s memory had not been 
rejected. 

In the church hung a Union 
Jack. There were prayers every 
Sunday for the king, queen and 
royal family; with additional 
prayers and God Save the King 
on special occasions. I would 
not care to assert positively that 
there were never any prayers for 
the Governor General (except as 
a servant of the Crown); but I 
cannot recall any. And if the 
organist played The Soldier’s 
Song the audience would have 
assumed that she was drunk, or 
had gone mad. 

Whatever changes may have 
been made since, before the war 
a service at St. Andrew’s, Mala- 
hide, was barely distinguishable 
from the average Church of 
England service across the chan- 
nel—except that it was lower 
church than most: there was 
little ceremonial. 

Yet the church reflected, 
rather than moulded, the society 
in which we lived. Protestantism 
as such had little part in the 
making of a West Briton; the 
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Catholics in our set, a term my 
elders were fond of using, felt 
the same—British—way. We 
knew three types of Catholic: 
first, the old aristocracy, who had 
either survived the Penal Laws, 
or reneged at the time but then 
gone back to their ancestral re- 
ligion when the laws were re- 
pealed; second, the Castle 
Catholics; and third—the kind 
most often found in a place like 
Malahide—the children of mixed 
marriages, who were usually, 
though not inevitably, brought up 
as Catholics; or, as we called them, 
“RCs”. 

There was nothing disparag- 
ing in the term. I have since 
heard Irish Catholics argue that 
“Roman” is a contemptuous 
term; but we used it in the 
sense the English do, to dis- 
tinguish Roman from Anglo- 
Catholics (a rare breed in Ire- 
land, admittedly). If we had 
wanted to be contemptuous we 
would have used the word 
Papist ; but in fact we never did, 
because it would have implied a 
hostility we did not feel. 


Not, at least, in my genera- 
tion. I was sorry for my Catholic 
contemporaries because they had 
to go to chapel (as we called it ; 
we never used the term “ Mass”; 
what they did when they went to 
chapel, we felt, was their own 
affair) early in the morning ; and 
I was also envious of them 
because, having finished early, 
they had the rest of the morning 
free, whereas we were not let 
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loose after the rector’s prosy 
sermon until almost lunchtime. 
But religious beliefs themselves 
represented no barrier reef, so 
long as there was no social bar. 

It was the social background 
that mattered. This had nothing 
to do with money. Some of the 
most respected members of our 
set were “hard-up” (the term 
“poor” was avoided, except 
about distant cousins, who might 
be referred to as “as poor as 
church mice”). Looking back I 
can see the term was relative: 
the hardest-up families of our 
set would keep a maid, and 
would contrive, heaven knows 
how, to send their sons—though 
not always their daughters—to 
boarding school. Stull, ‘wealth in 
itself meant nothing—particularly 
if it was earned, when it was a 
positive handicap. 

A family which had imbherited 
wealth had ustally refined itself 
into acceptance, through its edu- 
cational advantages, by the 
second or third generation ; but 
a self-made man stood little 
chance of acceptance in Mala- 
hide—particularly if he was in 
trade. He could not be kept out 
of the church if he was a Pro- 
testant; but he could be, and 
often was, excluded from mem- 
bership of the Island Golf Club ; 
he had to go and: play at tke 
Shore, a club whose reputation 
and standing, grandmother used 
to lament, had been set back 
fatally because artisans had been 
allowed to join. 
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This had the curious effect on 
me of creating the illusion that 


there were only two social 
classes : our set, and the rest. I 
must have seen that the rest 


were subdivided, but I never 
applied the knowledge ; and re- 
collection of holidays in Ireland 
(parents who could afford it sent 
their sons to English schools) 
presents a picture in which Mala- 
hide resembles a kind of subur- 
ban Skebawn, with Major Yeates 
and his friends translated out of 
hunting costume. 

Only Flurry Fox does not fit : 
the description of him as “ look- 
ing like a gentleman among 
stableboys and a_ stableboy 
among gentlemen” would rule 
him out of Malahide society, even 
if he did go off with a troop to 
the Boer War. Our attitude to the 
“Slippers”— which in our 
opinion comprised everybody 
who worked for us, from shop- 
keepers downwards—was that 
they were great fun: not to be 
taken seriously, but delightful 
company—provided they knew 
and kept their place; we felt 
about them much the same as 
whites in the Deep South feel 
about their tame niggers on the 
plantation. 

Why they did not say, “ Look, 
this is our Ireland, now! You 
can treat us like human beings 
or get out” remains a mystery. 
They were absurdly down- 
trodden: grandmother’s cook 
general, who did all the house- 
work without help, was paid {29 
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a year and her frugal bread-and- 
stewed-tea keep. Yet not merely 
did they continue working for 
us, cheerfully; they agreed 
slavishly when we complained 
about the way the Irish Free 
State Government (when we said 
“the Government” it usually 
meant the one in England) was 
behaving. Nobody derided a new 
signpost with Irish names on it 
more amusingly than they did, 
and they had no use for the 
politicians. 

The only time Irish politics 
touched us was at General Elec- 
tions, when the local fruiterer, a 
Fine Gael (Cosgravite) canvas- 
ser, would leave in the names of 
the F.G. candidates for grand- 
mother to memorise ; she would 
certainly never have heard of 
them before (he confided in me 
once that it was a relief when the 
name was changed from Cumann 
na nGhaedheal, not simply 
because rude small Fianna Fail 
boys liked to chant “ Cumann 
na nGhaedheal and Go Out in 
a Storm” outside his shop win- 
dows, but because the old 
Unionist voters, of whom Mala- 
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hide had plenty, had felt badly 
at voting for a party whose name 
they could not pronounce). And 
grandmother always voted, or at 
least went to the Carnegie Lib- 
rary with the intention of vot- 
ing for the Cosgravites, as she 
thought of them, not because she 
had any use for Cosgrave or his 
party, but because she thought 
de Valera (she accented the Val) 
was responsible for the Troubles. 

Out of loyalty I supported the 
Cosgravites, too, even to the ex- 
tent of attending a political 
meeting they held in Malahide 
in (I think) the 1937 election. 
The meeting was delayed for 
some time by the fact that 
Curran and Heron, the Labour 
candidates, had craftily arrived a 
few minutes before it was billed 
to begin and taken the best pitch. 
The Cosgravites politely waited 
until they had finished. 

There was some _ republican 
heckling, and one of the F.G. 
candidates, stung by tedious re- 
petition, turned on a man who 
was interjecting “ Up Dev” and 
said, “When he was up, why 

(Continued on page 88) 


"THE mild little clerk screwed up his courage and asked his 


boss for a rise. 


“What do you mean?” said the boss. “I gave you one 


two weeks ago.” 


The clerk turned red. ““ Why doesn’t my wife tell me these 


things?” he said. 


"THERE are no friends at cards or world politics. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 


Run by a _ Sister from 
Athlone . . . on the roof of 
St. Peter’s 


Her Shop 
is Halfway 
to Heaven 


MOLLY McGEE 


NE of the most strangely 

located shops in the world 
is on the roof of St. Peter’s in 
Rome. There, at the foot of the 
great dome, a little Irish nun 
sells rosaries, postcards and a 
host of other objects to tourists. 


And Sister Mary Patrick— 
once Muriel Fetherstone, of 
Athlone, Co. Westmeath — 1s 


never short of customers. More 
than a million people a year go 
up in the old-fashioned lift. 
“You should be here in 
summer,” she told me. “There 
isn’t room to stand. All the 
world seems to come up to the 
roof of St. Peter’s. But then the 
world is really a small place... 
“Last year I was serving an 
American woman when she sud- 
denly looked at me, then turned 
to her husband and asked: 
‘Who does she remind you of?’ 
But before he could speak I was 
able to tell her. ‘It’s my aunt in 


Chicago,’ I said. And sure 
enough it was. They knew her 
well.” 

Of stone and tile hundreds of 
years old, that souvenir shop on 
the huge roof has a curious 
history. St. Peter’s, the largest 
church in the world, took a long 
time to build and during the 
process, workmen tired of walk- 
ing up the long flight of stairs. 

So they built themselves little 
houses on the roof, well hidden 
from the ground by the tall 
balustrades and giant statues. 
There they lived happily with 
their wives and children. They 
had small shops, even a little 
pub. As time went on they took 
over repair work and upkeep of 
the basilica. 

These workmen had a unique 
position in the community—and 
not only because of where they 
lived. They developed a special 
skill of setting lights in even 
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lines down the immense dome on 
feast nights. 

First they would hang ropes 
from the central ball, then shin 
down, putting  pitch-dipped 
torches into position. At night- 
fall, watched by cheering crowds 
below, they climbed around like 
monkeys, lighting the flares until 
St. Peter’s glowed in flaming 
semi-circles against the dark sky. 

After the lift was put in and 
tourists began using it in their 
thousands, the roof dwellers 
were found other accommoda- 
tion. Their former homes _be- 
came souvenir shops. 

But eventually these shops 
caused some disquiet. Their 
prices were all too often in 
keeping with the altitude. So, 
some years ago, the Vatican 
authorities decided to call in 
Sisters who devoted themselves 
to the making of religious objects 
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—all that has to do with the 
Church. That is how Sister 
Mary Patrick rose to her present 
position. 

With three other nuns of her 
order, The Pious Disciples of 
the Divine Master, she took 
charge. Helped by a small staff, 
they deal with thousands of 
people of every nation. Up to a 
year or so ago, Sister Mary 
Patrick was the only Irishwoman 
in the Italian community. Now 
her cousin has joined her, though 
she is not yet professed. 

Standing out in the sunshine 
Sister Mary Patrick watched a 
fresh group of tourists stream 
from the lift. She said with a 
smile : “ The workmen who used 
to live here said their address 
was ‘Halfway to Heaven *!” 

Then she turned and re- 
entered her shop, to sell more 
rosaries and make more friends. 


> 
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[N Leinster House visitors who have obtained the necessary 
permit will see inscribed on each swing door through 
which they pass the word “ Push” on one side and “ Pull” 


on the other. Comment is unnec 


. When they reach 


the public gallery they see “ Silence” inscribed on the wall. 
Many Dail Eireann back-benchers appear to assume that this 


applies even to them. 


Seamus O’FARRELL in Carlow Nationalist 


‘TRUE religion is the foundation of society. When that is 
once shaken by contempt, the whole fabric cannot be 


stable nor lasting. 


EDMUND BURKE 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


BUFFALO BILL 
WAS THIS 
SLIGOMAN’S 
CONVERT 


T WAS A SURPRISE TO ME TO READ 

that Colonel William Cody, 
better known as Buffalo Bill, whose 
Wild West shows delighted mil- 
lions, died a Catholic. The priest 
who received him on his deathbed, 
Father Christopher Walsh, is now 
in retirement in Colorado, aged 
eighty-two. 

Father Walsh, born in County 
Sligo, saw the show at the White 
City during a visit to London, It 
prompted a desire to visit America, 
There he studied for the priest- 
hood and eventually was given a 
mountain mission in Colorado, in 
the Buffalo Bill country. 

He gained such a reputation 
among the people as a shot that 
Colonel Cody heard of him, and 
the two became friends and fellow- 
hunters. They seldom discussed 
religion, as Cody then described 
himself as an agnostic, Yet in his 
last illness in 1917, Cody sent for 
him and asked to be baptised. 

CLEMENT DANE 


Irish Bread—in U.S.A. 

RECENTLY THE Milwaukee Journal 
(Wisconsin) had an interview 

with Terry Trench, manager of a 


mill in Drogheda, who was in 
America on business. Understand- 
ably, for his firm exports to 
America the flour and oatmeal from 
which Irish bread is made in the 
United States! 

It was Mr. Trench’s grandfather 
who provided the great Oxford 
English Dictionary. His father was 
Professor of English in Trinity. He 
himself, born in Galway, graduated 
with honours from Trinity and 
Cambridge, and spent ten years as 
manager of a printing business in 
Dublin before moving to Drogheda. 

He and his wife, both deeply 
interested in art, run the art 
gallery in Drogheda—but, then, 
his wife is Bea Orpen, the artist- 
niece of Sir William Orpen. Mr. 
Trench speaks French and Ger- 
man; he is also, as the Milwaukee 
Journal pointed out, a fluent 
speaker of Irish. 

Harum in Focus 


He’s Sick of Smiling 
HE IS A SORT OF 20TH-CENTURY 

Pagliacci. There he is, night 

after night, leaping about, doing 
amusing things with top hats— 
entertaining the ladies and gentle- 
men. 
Happy, laughing Dan Dailey 
from California. Professional 
hoofer. He danced across the 
screen with such famous names as 
Betty Grable, Alice Faye, and June 
Haver, and has now followed 
Sammy Davis and Shirley Bassey 
as the high spot at a London night 
club. 

Just before his exuberant en- 
trance at the club, I met Dan 
Dailey—depressive. He has one of 
those crunched up, Irish faces and 
the sort of expression that makes 
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one wonder whether he has been 
crossed by a leprechaun. 

He protests that he is not as sad 
as he looks. 

“I’m not a depressive,” he said. 
“TI have a positive attitude to life. 
I live for today and the day after, 
and I try not to interfere with 
people. I’m tolerant of everyone 
and everything. Live and let live.” 

None of the glitter of Hollywood, 
it seems, has rubbed off on Mr. 
Dailey. He is, he will tell you with- 
out a sign of embarrassment, a 
seeker after truth. He even writes 
unpublished essays on the subject. 

“ What's life all about?” he asked 
me. “It’s full of false faces and 
handshakes and gossiping and in- 
sults and slaps on the back and big 
smiles, To tell you the truth, I’m 
pretty sick of smiling.” 

SALLY VINCENT in the Daily 
Express 


The Trees Sing Peace 

"THE BIG, SQUARE HOUSE WAS BUILT 
on a rich, green slope in the 18th 

century and burned down when the 

pikemen passed that way in 1798, 

and re-built again, after the Rebel- 

lion, on compensation money. 

When I visited the place the 
other day it was to visit the studio 
of a young sculptress: Brid Ni 
Rinn, the daughter of Stephen 
Rynne and Alice Curtayne. For the 
house I’m talking about is Down- 
ings House at Prosperous, County 
Kildare. 

Brid Ni Rinn is a handsome 
coppery-headed young woman and 
when I walked in to interrupt her 
work she was standing by a model 
of what will be her statue of Saint 


Colmcille and wondering whether 
the saint should or should not have 
long hair. The statue, in Kilkenny 
limestone, will stand in the open 
air in New Rochelle, in New York 
State. 

I doubt if any sculptress (or 
sculptor) in the world works in as 
pleasant a place, Outside the door 
there’s a green patch of lawn 
rimmed with flowers and centred 
by one of the young artist’s works. 

Behind the door on wooden pegs 
there’s a saddle and trappings for 
horse-riding and the cob is in the 
yard outside and all Kildare at 
her disposal when work gets too 
much for her. And outside and 
overhead the great trees sing peace 
into the soul. 

PaTRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 


The Cobra Pose 


AMES HEWITT IS A CLERK IN THE 

resident engineer’s office at the 
Bog Meadows development site, 
Donegall Road, Belfast. Yogo, about 
which he has written a “Teach 
Yourself” book, is a cult in which 
he has taken a growing interest over 
the past ten years. 

Eleven years ago he had his first 
book published. It was entitled 
Relax and Be Successful and was 
followed four years later by The 
Art of Relaxed Living—in which 
he developed the theme of the 
former work, Two years ago he 
was commissioned to write his 
latest book. He corresponded with 
Yoga Ashrams (Yoga retreats) in 
North India and received useful 
material for it. 

He loves to play classic Italian 
on the gramophone while he enters 
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THE TOAST OF THE TOWN 

FYERY morning a pretty little girl would get into Bill Murphy's 
bus in Brooklyn, New York City. Her shining Irish eyes and 
endearing disposition were not dimmed by the brace she wore 
on her leg. When all the passengers were discharged at the last 
stop, Bill would drive his little “ Sugar-Bun ” beyond his assigned 

route to a school for the handicapped. 
One morning a gentleman remained in his seat, oblivious to 


Bill’s “ All out! Last stop!” announcement. 
“This is as far as we go,” said Bill to the gentleman. 
“ But this little girl is still in the bus,” replied the impeccably 


dressed passenger. 


“Don’t tell me how to run my business,” answered Bill. 


“She’s a special passenger. 


She’s my ‘Sugar-Bun’!” He 


exchanged a good-natured grin with the little girl. 
“| deeply appreciate your interest in my daughter,” said the 


man. 


When they reached the school he held out his hand to Bill. 


“| am very grateful,” he said. 
won't you look me up?” 


“ Any time you are in Manhattan, 


He handed Bill his card. It read: “Ed Sullivan, Columnist, 


‘New York Daily News.’ ” 
a famous TV personality). 


a relaxing trance. One pose of con- 
centration which gives him satis- 
faction is the “ Cobra Pose ” which 
involves lying on one’s stomach, 
then raising the chest high, throw- 
ing the head far back and staying 
that way for half an hour or so. It 
is good for the spine and spinal 
muscles, Mr. Hewitt claims. 
Belfast Weekly Telegraph 


His Long-Life Secret 
James FERGUSON GILLESPIE IS 
eighty-five—but he’s stronger 
and healthier than most men half 
his age. He has spent his life keep- 
ing fit by exercises, and training 
over 100,000 children and adults in 
how to keep fit. 
It started in 1887, when he was 
twelve—with a visit to the circus 


(Since then, of course, he has become 


in his native Carndonagh, County 
Donegal. “I was so fascinated,” he 
said, “that some of the local boys 
and I made apparatus and started 
practising on our own.” 

Now, seventy-three years later, 
James looks about twenty years 
younger than his birth certificate 
says he is; he claims the secret lies 
in an active life. 

“T cycle at least ten miles to and 
from work every day, and often 
another ten in the evenings, to visit 
friends. I never take medicine of 
any kind, always feel fit and full of 
energy and never feel the cold.” 

Over 800 attend James’s classes 
each week—at Maynooth College, 
All Hallows’ College, the Church 
of Ireland Training College and St. 
Andrew’s School, Dublin. 
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As well as taking constant exer- 
cise, James has never smoked or 
taken a drink. He has some inter- 
esting theories about eating when 
it comes to good health. 
“Sometimes I watch the staff of 
the schools I visit eating meals,” 
he added, “I eat about half of what 
they eat. For lunch, I would have 
only one small potato and a little 
meat—quite enough.” 
Sunday Review 


Fast on the Gavel 
BEFORE HE TOOK OVER AS PREsI- 
dent of the United Nations 
General Assembly, for one of the 
strongest and most vitally important 
sessions, Mr. Frederick H. Boland 
was described by an American 
commentator as a seasoned chair- 
man, who knew how to be “ fast on 
the gavel ”. 
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He certainly had to be fast on it 
when Mr. Kruschev was up to his 
antics, And he effectively silenced 
the Russian leader by pulling out 
the plug governing the simultane- 
ous translation. 

Mr. Boland is a friendly man 
and could not have welcomed 
taking such action. But he is 
also a highly experienced diplo- 
mat and too firm a chairman to let 
things get out of hand for long. 

He left a host of friends in 
London when he left in 1955 to 
become Ireland’s first permanent 
representative to U.N. 

Frederick Boland, fifty-six years 
old, stocky, rubicund, pleasant in 
manner, is a linguist and scholar. 
But he also holds a Musicians’ 
Union card as a drummer. His 
charming wife is a noted artist. 


The Universe (London) 
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Did it Cement Friendship? 

A WELL-MEANING and public-spirited woman sent a cake 
to the members of the local sodality for a snack after 

their monthly meeting. She was somewhat perplexed by the 


thank-you letter she received. 


“We appreciate your co-operative spirit,” it read, “of 


which this cake is concrete evidence.” 


Catholic Digest 


PeEssimist: One who turns out the light to see how 


dark it is. 
Toe Bad 


“| HOPE, Tommy, the boys in your class don’t give you 


any horrid nickname.” 


“ Well, not exactly, mother. They only call me ‘ Corns ’.” 


“Why that name?” 


“ Because I’m always at the foot of the class.” 


The Pioneer 
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HOW I CAME TO OWN 
KILLEGAR 


LORD KILBRACKEN 


When he inherited this County Leitrim estate it was the 
first time for 300 years that it had passed from father to 
first-born son 


often strikes me as strange 
how the centuries have con- 
spired to make me the owner of 
Killegar today. It’s like the game 
of consequences, played in a 
time-scale of history. It must be 
the same with many other old 
(or fairly old) family estates, but 
it’s remarkable that I am only 
here this morning through a 
long series of accidents and in- 
discretions over the past 300 
years. 

My present holding formed 
about a sixth of the ancient 
Manor of Craigstown, which 
was granted in 1640 by Charles I 
to Sir James Craige, a Scottish 
landlord who had in some way 
earned the royal favour. He was 
totally unconnected with my 
family. There was a good deal 
of chicanery in the Craige 
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family over the next ninety 
years, and Killegar’s owner, 
John Carmichael, a young man 
of twenty-six, was forced to sell 
up in 1734. Its 2,784 acres were 
sold for {5,626 8s. 4d. to 
Richard Morgan, a prosperous 
Dublin merchant, probably of 
Welsh origin, who is, fortunately, 
my great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather. 

Richard had begotten two 
children, Mary and _ Richard 
junior; in 1730, for better or 
worse, Mary had married a land- 
less clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
William Godley, D.D., rector of 
Mullabrack, whose father, John, 
had been Sheriff of Dublin and 
died in 1710. 

After buying  Craigstown, 
Richard Morgan senior owned 
4381 acres, which brought in 
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an annual rent of £1,207 13s. 84d. 
—a nice little income in those 
days. He had given Mary a 
handsome portion on her mar- 
riage to the reverend doctor, 
which enabled them to depart 
from the rectory at Mullabrack, 
but left everything else, includ- 
ing Killegaz, to his son, Richard. 

There was, however, an im- 
portant proviso: if Richard 
junior failed to produce an heir, 
the whole Morgan property was 
to pass on his death to his 
sister. He married twice, but as 
neither union was blessed with 
offspring, Mary scooped the lot 
on his death, and it descended, 
on her death, to her eldest son, 
John Godley (b. 1731), my great- 
great-great-grandfather. (In re- 
cognition of her contribution to 
the family finances, a portrait of 
Mary hangs in the place of 
honour, above the fireplace in 
the saloon.) 

At this point a memorable 
ancestor made his move in the 
game of family consequences. 
He was John’s eldest son and 
rightful heir, William, a colonel 


in the 83rd. He fell simul- 
taneously in love with the two 
beautiful daughters, Rose and 
Adeline, of the Rev. Francis 


Ricardo, a clergyman in Jersey, 
and was unable to decide be- 


tween them. Rose died; and 
William, his conflict at last 
ended, promptly married 
Adeline. 


But it was too late. He had 
been disinherited. A few years 
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afterwards, in 1801, John’s 
second son, Alexander, a major 
in the 28th who never married, 
was killed in the attack on 
Alexandria under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. So, on John’s death 
in 1806, all the family estates 
went to his third and youngest 
son, John junior, my _ great- 
great-grandfather. 

He was then thirty-one and in 
love with Kate Daly, the niece 
of the Bishop of Dunsandle 
(whose sombre portrait, now 
hanging above the fireplace in 
the dining-room, came out in 
black spots on the day the Irish 
Church was disestablished). But 
he decided to build a country 
house before marrying her, and 
chose for this purpose the spot 
where I am now writing these 
words. He chose very well. And 
he was also lucky in that archi- 
tectural styles, like everything 
else, were twenty or thirty years 
behind the times in County 
Leitrim; the house, though 
started in 1807, is in the classi- 
cal Georgian tradition. 

When it was completed, and 
the trees planted (which now, 
incidentally, form my principal 
capital asset, with a value in the 
neighbourhood of £25,000), John 
and Kate married, and then 
divided their time between 
Killegar and a town house in 
Sackville Street (as O’Connell 
Street was then called), till 
Killegar began to take hold of 
them, as it is inclined to take 
hold of people, and they sold 
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their Dublin house and came to 
live here all the year round. 

By the time John died, they'd 
been married just half a century, 
and his elder son, the Founder 
of Canterbury, had already been 
dead two years. 

The property therefore passed 
direct to my _ grandfather. 
Eighteen years later, in 1881, 
Gladstone introduced the first 
Irish Land Bill, the initial step 
(and a halfway house to Home 
Rule) towards making it easier 
for tenants in Ireland to pur- 
chase the land they farmed. The 
Act was violently opposed by 
almost all “the Ascendancy”, 
but my grandfather was an 
ardent Liberal, as well as being 
Gladstone’s secretary, and was 
one of the very few Irish land- 
lords, if not the only one, who 
made it even easier for his 
tenants, instead of much more 
difficult, than the law required. 

My grandfather, who made 
his life in England, gave Killegar 
to my father as a_ twenty-first 
birthday present, and my father, 


Comedy of Errors 


like John III, became more and 
more emotionally attached to it 
as he grew older. But, unlike 
John III, he became less able to 
afford it. 

A few weeks before he died in 
1950 he put it up for sale—and 
it would certainly have been 
sold, for a fraction of its true 
value, if he had lived another 
month. 

When I inherited it instead, 
it was the first time for 
exactly 300 years that Killegar 
had passed, in the normal way, 
from father to firstborn son. 

But if my father had lived a 
month longer, or if John III had 
been content with Sackville 
Street, or if William had chosen 
sooner between Rose and 
Adeline, or if young Richard 
Morgan had contrived to. get an 
heir, or if the Craiges had been 
solvent in 1734—where, I some- 
times ask myself, would ] be 
today? Not, in any case, in the 
bogs of Leitrim, which is where, 
I tell myself, for better or worse, 
I am. 


| LiKE the story of the old Irish priest, for long a resident 

at Oxford University, who was invited to perform his first 
wedding in old age. In borrowed clothes and highly nervous 
he set out for the ceremony and his friends at Oxford waited 


anxiously for his return. 


“‘T think it went off very well,” he said in reply to ques- 
tions. “ But the bride seemed quite surprised when I put 


the salt on her tongue.” 


Fr. BAssETT, S.J. 


FREEDOM is the right to de what you ought to do. 


BisHoP FuLTON J. SHEEN 
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But what a dashing figure he 
cuts on the tarmac! 


I'm the Worlds 
Worst Air 


Passen ger 


JOHN J. DUNNE 
[ Sede padupapebefahadupuoefapedupaprpnpugufepa( | 


FE you should chance to be 
watching, from the balcony of 
an airport terminal building, the 
arrival of an aircraft on which I 
happen to be a passenger, you 
could hardly fail to be impressed 
by the figure I cut as I stroll 
across the tarmac. 

I emerge from the plane graci- 
ously, nonchalantly descend the 
steps, and then saunter jauntily to- 
wards the Arrivals Building, with 
all the air of a man who regularly 
flies in from Barcelona, Brisbane 
or Bangkok, and to whom break- 
fast in Budapest and lunch in 
Baldoyle is mere routine. 

Quite definitely, I’m at my very 
best as I leave an air-liner. This 
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air of savoir faire, while I may 
foster it, has not been consciously 
developed by me, however; rather 
is it the result of certain reflex 
actions which inevitably set in 
when any journey by air which I 
undertake has been successfully 
completed. 

You see, I’ve never quite 
adjusted myself to the air-con- 
scious age in which I live. Far 
from accepting man’s conquest of 
the air in my stride, some weak- 
ness in my character makes me 
shrink from modernity. 

In fact, only reluctantly have I 
accepted the motor-car as a per- 
manent feature of our roads, and 
I still gaze somewhat dubiously 
even at the alarm-clock. When 
circumstances, then, occasionally 
ordain that I fly, I view the pros- 
pect with a certain trepidation and 
think of what happened to Icarus 
when the wax on his wings melted. 

I buy my air-ticket with all the 
resignation of a man who is 
irrevocably committing himself to 
walk across a tight rope. And as I 
take a last glance at my suitcase 
when it is whipped on to the 
scales, I think wistfully about my 
lack of any arrangements for the 
disposal of my earthly goods, hop- 
ing that, above all, Cousin Bill 
won't get my new blue pullover. 

I then take a cup of coffee in 
the lounge, if there’s time, won- 
dering if it should not be a double 
brandy. 

Then, as 'm about to fly only 
a few hundred miles, I try to find 
some consolation in the loud- 
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speaker announcements which tell 


me that planes are hopping in and | 


out ali the time from New York, 
Oslo, Edinburgh, Beirut, Madrid 
and Copenhagen, and that the 
people seated at the tiny tables 
around me have either left them 
or are just about to board them. 

I am listening to all the 
announcements, but I am waiting 
only for one; that terse statement 
which will tell me that my time 
on this earth has ended and that 
I must now entrust myself, com- 
pletely and absolutely, to the in- 
genuity of the Wright brothers 
and the perfection of four engines. 

During those moments in the 
airport lounge, I admit to being 
shamelessly self-centred, I couldn’t 
care less about Flight 123 to 
Cairo, or Flight 456 to Istanbul; 
I am convinced that if anything 
exciting is going to happen tonight 
it will happen to the crate that is 
taking me home. 

Then, at last, I am trailing 
along at the end of a group of 
people who are being led by a trim 
hostess towards a silver monster 
on the runway. As I surmount the 
steps and surrender my boarding- 
card, I try hard to remember 
whether it is the front or the back 
of an aircraft which is considered 
the safer. But, as I can never 
remember it anyway, I sink 
resignedly into the first vacant 
seat, Close my eyes and try to con- 
vince myself that it is the Santry 
bus. 

A few moments later, when we 
have done sufficient manceuvring 


to make me certain that there must 
be a fault in one of the engines, 
we are roaring along the runway. 
I grit my teeth hard, remembering 
that the take-off is supposed to be 
the trickiest part of a flight and 
trying to forget all the films I 
have seen about metal fatigue. 

Then, thinking a trifle anxiously 
that we would soon be airborne, I 
open one eye cautiously, only to 
find that the terminal buildings are 
already several thousand feet be- 
neath us. 

I try to relax, but it never 
works. When the hostess hands 
me a magazine, I try to read it, 
attempting to whip up a tremend- 
ous interest in an article on beet- 
growing in the Hebrides or a 
feature on Marlon Brando’s swim- 
ming-pool in Beverly Hills. But 
instead I keep seeing the front 
pages of tomorrow’s newspapers, 
and wonder wistfully will any of 
them dig up a picture of me. 

I throw aside the magazine and 
keep telling myself about how 
safe modern flying is, emphasising 
my argument by reminding my- 
self that ships sink, trains crash, 
cars collide and that people some- 
times break their necks over noth- 
ing more lethal than a banana- 
skin. 

It is usually then that some- 
body hands me a flight-log which 
informs me that the fairyland of 
lights which I can see from the 
window is the city of Bristol and 
that I am flying at 300 m.p.h. 
about 14,000 feet above it. 

All the while, though, I am try- 
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ing to look completely composed 
and nonchalant, and I even con- 
vince myself that I am putting up 
a good show until I spot the five- 
year-old in the seat across the 
aisle, who is quite obviously bored 
stiff, and who is staring at me 
with unmistakable pity. 

Then I sit up suddenly as I 
detect a change in the tone of the 
engines, I jerk my safety-belt shut 
in response to the illuminated 
notice in the front of the cabin, 
and wait on tenterhooks, 

In those seconds I consider the 
possibilities. We have lost an 
engine and are about to make a 


crash-landing. Or our tailpiece has 
fallen off and we are about to visit 
Rosslare unexpectedly. Or the 
undercarriage has jammed and in 
five minutes from now we'll be 
ditching near the pier at Llan- 
dudno. 

A second later, the dreaded 
announcement comes, and, some- 
what to my disappointment, I 
learn that Ishave arrived home. 

Shortly afterwards, from the 
balcony of the terminal buildings, 
you are watching me stroll across 
the tarmac, bored and blasé, a 
sophisticated product of the jet 


age. 


How He Got On 


[7 was somewhere in the Diocese of Clogher I heard the 
story of the old tramp who sidled up to a group of men 
standing near the parish church door one fine Sunday morn- 
ing and begged “a few coppers”. 
One of the men pointed to a priest who was bustling 
about the church precincts. “Ask the parish priest over 
there,” he said, “ He’s a dacent man and, never fear, he’ll 


give ye something.” 


The tramp promptly took the hint and soon he and the 
P.P. were deep in conversation. But it was obvious that the 
priest was doing most of the talking. Then a surprised, 
pained look was seen to steal over the tramp’s face. He 
fumbled in his ragged pockets, saluted, was saluted in turn, 


and then rejoined the group. 


“ Well, how did ye get on?” asked one. 
“Get on, is it?” The tramp grinned sheepishly: “ Sure 
I gev him half-a-dollar for the new church.” 


QUENTIN QUINN 


QNCE the world was slated to be destroyed by wrathful 
gods. Now it’s a do-it-yourself project. 
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Adventures of a “picture palace” pianist 


When Danny Mann died to 
the lilt of a Jig 


SEAN CRAWFORD 


| beg before Mickey Mouse 
had begun his _ incredible 
Odyssey I used to play the piano 
in a picture palace “ somewhere 
in Ulster”. There were two 
houses nightly and, as I had to 
teach during the day in an elemen- 
tary school, I think I earned my 
pound a week for tickling the 
ivories. 

We were not very long out 
of the magic-lantern epoch at 
that time, and moving pictures 
were looked uf mn as something 
approaching the miraculous. Every- 
body knew Johnny Bunny in 
1912. His fat, rubicund face was 
greeted with cheers by the 
audience. People were easily 
amused in those simpler days. 
That doesn’t mean they were all 
archangels. 

One night, during a very tender 
and idyllic love scene, someone 
with a perverted sense of humour 
let off electric snuff. The simul- 
taneous sneezing grew so intense 
that the picture was stopped and 
the lights turned on till the air 
was cleared. Then the courtship 
proceeded to its logical and mat- 


Criminals have discovered to 


rimonial conclusion, what time the 
hymeneal harmonies of Felix Bar- 
tholdy Mendelssohn filled the hall. 

The early films used to break 
down very often, which meant 
extra work for the pianist, who 
had to launch a counter-offensive 
against the whistling and stamping 
of the “ gods”. 

One night the melodramatic 
story of The Colleen Bawn was 
being unfolded on the screen and 
I had the score of Benedict’s Lily 
of Killarney and the Shamrock 
selection on the music-stand. 
Everything went appropriately 
until the death of Danny Mann. 

Neglecting to look up at the 
course of the drama, I missed the 
cue, and the villain died to the 
rollicking strains of the jig known 
as This Life is All Chequered, an 
irreverence that delighted the 
“ backbenchers” beyond measure. 
In fact they wanted Danny to die 
all over again, departing this life 
in brisk six-eight measure. 

Cowboy pictures were a killer! 
You had to play like lightning to 
keep up with the mustangs and, 
now and again, some misguided 


. ein: 
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youth would fire off a toy pistol 
at the bad man, or aim a match- 
box at the sheriff. Sometimes I got 
the match-box. 

Then there were snipers, who 
tried to plug the wicked baronet 
with haws. I admired their chivalry 
but cursed their inaccuracy. The 
rascal seemed hawproof, but that 
cannot be said of myself. It is 
hard to play Poet and Peasant 
under fire. 

Occasionally, out of the tene- 
brous silence of the hall, some 
“heart indignant” would burst 
at the imminent immolation of 
adolescent pulchritude: “Ha! ye 
dirty scoundrel ye! Lave the wee 
girl alone. If ye lay a finger on her 
I'll catch you by the eyebrows and 
shake the toe-nails off you!” 
Cheers and immortality for this 


very parfit knight! 


Ich Dien! 
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How inspired I would feel when 
the youngsters would get on their 
toes and shout: “ Go on, the good 
lad! Go on, the good lad!” or, 
fearing that some catastrophe was 
going to befall the pursued and 
distraught innocent, would yell: 
“Look behind you, mister!” 

Virtue triumphant. Cheers as 
the villain dies to one sforzando 
bang on the keyboard, and the 
hero is restored to consciousness 
by an arpeggio passage in B flat 
major. 

My song is ended. The picture 
pianist is now but a legendary 
figure. No longer does he look up 
at “the silver screen” and play 
Salut d'Amour as their lips meet 
and the ushers open the doors. 
The picture pianist has made his 
exit, molto doloroso, and will 


_ scarcely return in our day. 


A WomMaN called up for jury duty refused to serve because 
she didn’t believe in capital punishment. 
Trying to persuade her, the judge explained: “ This is 
merely a case where a wife is suing her husband because 
she gave him £500 to pay down on a mink coat and he lost 


the money in a poker game 


> 
. 


“TH serve,” she said. “I could be wrong about capital 


(CELTICISM in some aspects is largely a conspiracy for lead- 
ing the Englishman a dance, if it be a fairy dance. I 


suspect that many names 


and announcements are printed in 


Gaelic, not because Irishmen can read them, but because 


Englishmen can’t. 


G. K. Caestertron 
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Criminals have discovered to 
their grief that—— 


Gloves aren’t 
Finger-print 
Proof 


T. M. ROBERTS 


LFRED GEORGE HINDS, 

jail breaker extraordinary, 
may have changed his abode, 
his name and his appearance— 
but he could not change his 
finger-prints. Hinds may never 
have heard of Sir Edward Henry, 
but more than any other man 
Sir Edward was responsible for 
his being positively identified. 

Sir Edward Henry, later to 
become Commissioner of Police 
in London, really invented the 
finger print system as it 1s 
known now. There have been 
many advances since his day at 
the turn of the century, but it 
was largely due to his ingenious 
and simple methods of classifi- 
cation that the world’s police 
forces have fingerprint collec- 
tions. 

Some people say that the idea 
of finger-printing people to 
identify them began in the 
Middle East centuries ago; 


others suggest that the Chinese 
were experts in ages long past, 
but the fact is that the present 
methods of identification stem 
from the labours of Sir Edward. 

The Henry system is used by 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
whose collection totals 65,000 
prints—a collection that is added 
to daily. In a large room on the 
ground floor of the Inspector- 
General’s headquarters in War- 
ing Street, Belfast, the prints are 
classified and filed. 

Hinds was identified entirely 
as a matter of routine. William 
Henry Bishop may have been 
the name of the man on remand 
in Belfast Prison in connection 
with car smuggling offences. 
That was the name on the form 
which came down with a num- 
ber of others from Crumlin 
Road to Waring Street on a 
Saturday morning last January, 
and which was to send the tele- 
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phone wires to Scotland Yard 
and Fleet Street humming. 

One of the officers in the 
finger-print section, which is pre- 
sided over by Head Constable 
Alex. McCord, picked the top 
form off the group that waited 
for checking. Checks are madc 
each morning, and there was 
nothing about the name Bishop 
that suggested the excitement to 
follow. 

First the officer checked the 
name file and there was no 
William Henry Bishop. Then the 
prints on the form were grouped 
by characteristics and checked 
against the same group in the 
file. 

At a first glance the prints of 
Hinds—then free from Chelms- 
ford goal for twenty months— 
seemed to tally. They were 
taken over to one of four desks 
equipped with reading lamps 
and powerful magnifying glasses. 
Within minutes the matter was 
beyond dispute—Bishop was 
Hinds and in Belfast Prison was 
the most wanted man in these 
islands. 

The R.U.C. take no particular 
pride in the fact that Hinds was 
identified. As Head Constable 
McCord says : “ Once his prints 
were taken there was no reason 
why he should not have been.” 

Such is the science of finger- 
printing now that once the 
prints are taken there is no ques- 
tion of wrong identification. 
Finger-prints are really a repro- 
duction of the papillary ridges at 
the end joints of the fingers and 


thumbs. They are formed in the 
first few months of life and 
remain constant. 

In the R.U.C.’s collection are 
prints of twins, alike in almost 
every other particular—but their 
finger-prints differ. Under the 
Henry system finger-prints are 
divided into four main groups— 
arches, loops, whorls and com- 
pounds. One twin’s right fore- 
finger is classified as a loop, the 
other’s as a whorl. 

In arches the ridges run in 
arch-like fashion; in loops the 
ridges arrange themselves in the 
form of a hair-pin; whorls form 
an intricate pattern, and com- 
pounds are a combination of the 
others. 

Then there is the variety of 
sub-divisions—loops with deltas, 
twinned loops, lateral pockets, 
accidentals and all the other 
names which are so familiar to 
the experts, and which the lay- 
man occasionally hears in court. 

Finger-prints are divided into 
1,024 primary groups, for which 
symbols are used by the R.U.C. 
as well as Scotland Yard and 
other forces for classification and 
identification. But as even these 
groups are insufficient for the 
rapid location of prints in a 
large collection, there are further 
sub-divisions. 

While a day might be spent on 
making a search, it can also be 
accomplished in minutes when 
the set of prints is classified. 

The R.U.C.’s collection was 
started in 1922. Before that year 
finger-prints for Ireland were 


a 


“ You can now say what you like, Samuel. That gossip 
Boswell has gone.” 


Dublin Opinion 


kept in Dublin. With the estab- 
lishment of Northern Ireland 
and a police force there, it was 
necessary to get records started. 
The prints that were in Dublin 
were retained there, so that the 
R.U.C.’s collection started with 
the “guests” that year in the 
prisons at Belfast, Londonderry 
and Armagh. 

As prints of wanted men 
were sent from London, and as 
those of criminals there were 
taken, the collection was built 
up. Head Constable McCord, in 
his twenty-five years in the sec- 
tion, has seen the collection 
expand from one small filing 
cabinet to the very large number 
needed today. 


Apart from his main collec- 
tion, he has others including one 
composed of single fingers for 
rapid identification. There is a 
further _collection—of _finger- 
prints found at the scenes of 
crimes that have not yet been 
identified. But they are a perma- 
ment record, and when the 
criminal, as he invariably does, 
falls into the hands of the police, 
past offences will be paid for. 

Finger-prints can, of course, 
prove a man’s innocence as well 
as his guilt. Time and again de- 
tectives suspect a particular in- 
dividual of a crime—but when 
his prints are compared with 
those found at the scene the 
suspicion is lifted. 


Prints can be left on any 
smooth surface—and gloves may 
not necessarily be a protection. 
Head Constable McCord and 
his men have been handed 
gloves of criminals dropped near 
the scene, taken prints from the 
inside and identified the men. 

Prisoners have rubbed acid on 
their hands, used pumice stone 
and even ripped their fingers. 
But all attempts were useless. 
When the fingers healed and 
the skin grew again—it grew in 
exactly the same way as before. 

Apart from detecting crimi- 
nals, finger-printing also prevents 
crime. Because the method of 
identification puts the finger on 
a man, he is stopped from 
further activity. In a recent year 
3,253 finger-prints were found at 
the scenes of crimes in Northern 
Ireland. Of this number 710 


Inn-credtble! 
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were identified as those of 
criminals. 

At headquarters a small but 
highly expert staff is maintained 
— it takes a year to train a man 
to check the prints. Every police 
station in Northern Ireland has, 
however, the facilities for taking 
finger-prints either at the scenes 
of crimes or from suspects. 

Sometimes the experts move 
out with a section of their files. 
In an area where there was a 
large number of burglaries, a 
collection of prints was amassed. 
The experts brought these to the 
local station and a group of 
suspects was rounded up. As 
their prints were taken they 
were compared on the spot, and 
in a short time the men were 
identified. Confronted with this 
unshakable evidence they con- 
fessed. 


pia 


A VERY assorted quartet filed into a restaurant and settled 

itseif at a table. Severally they named their drinks, and 
then sank them in silence. Then followed a pause, as each 
waited for the other to offer to settle up. The skunk looked 
at the seagull. The seagull looked at the peacock. The 


rooster looked at the rabbit. 


Then finally the rabbit spoke: “Don’t look at me, boys. 


I have no doe.” The skunk said his piece: 
The seagull smiled: “I pass. 


out. I haven’t a scent.” 


“Include me 


I’ve been on the rocks lately.” 
So the rooster shrugged resignedly, and said as he reached 


for his wallet: “All right, boys— 


cocktails are on me.” 


(CVERHEARD from a man discussing TV sets with his neigh- 


bour: 


“ Mine’s got four controls—my wife and three kids.” 


EE 


Willie has a way 
with him 


Meet My 
Friend the 
SEAGULL 


J. ASHTON FREEMAN 


9 ow you ever hear of a seagull 
adopting a man? Well, I have 
been adopted by one, and he and 
I are alone together for hours 
every day, and I am certain he 
knows more about me than I know 
about him. While fishing off Bray 
Head in my boat, the Water 
Wagon, I noticed a group of three 
seagulls who came nearer the boat 
than any of the others flying about. 
One of them was three months old 
and the other two (I could tell by 
their plumage) were over three 
years old, so I assumed that they 
were father, mother and child en- 
joying a busman’s holiday by the 
seaside. 

The young seagull was dark 
brown and the adults grey and 
white, and at the extremities of 
their wings were three white spots 
against the black background, de- 
noting age. Now the young seagull 
would swim nearer to my boat than 
would either of his parents, and 


when he came back his mother 
would peck him for being bold. 
Being of a mischievous disposi- 
tion myself, I thought I would en- 
courage the young seagull to be 
bold, so I threw him little bits of 
fish, at first dropping them on the 
borderline of where his mother 
would let him go and then decreas- 
ing the distance until I was drop- 
ping them within the “area of 
boldness”. Strange to say she did 
not object to him swimming for- 
ward to get a piece of fish, but if 
having got it he remained out of 
bounds he would get pecked. 
After about a month of this 
the parent seagulls seemed to 
think that young Willie was 
safe with me. They would 
then let him come and visit 
me by himself, and as soon as I 
went out in the boat and stopped 
the engine he would take up his 
station about eight feet away wait- 
ing for the first fish to be caught 
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so that he could have a bit. 

For some weeks every time I 
went near Bray Head he always 
turned up, but after a few more 
weeks had passed, no matter where 
that boat went, maybe six miles 
down the coast in the opposite 
direction from Bray Head, young 
Willie would be there as soon as 
it stopped. He never missed turn- 
ing up, except on one occasion 
when he did not turn up for a 
week, That was because he came 
too mear me one day as I was 
hauling up a cod and the large 
fish exploded under him as it came 
lashing to the surface beneath him 
and threw him on his back before 
he could fly away. 

The seagull was with me all last 
year, although he had changed col- 
our to the second year’s plumage. 
This year again he came out to 
greet me the first day the Water 
Wagon started to drift past The 
Head and he was very proud of 
himsélf, more so than a boy with 
his first pair of long trousers, for 
he had his adult plumage com- 
plete with the three white badges 
of seagull maturity. 

He was a very much sterner and 
more businesslike seagull and 
would chase every other seagull 
away unless bigger and stronger 
than himself. On the occasion of 
the arrival of a bigger and stronger 
bird he would approach closer to 
the boat and I encouraged him to 
do so by proffering bits of fish at 
a range of three feet, but before 
he took them he would always cast 
one eye waterwards to make sure 
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that there wasn’t a cod coming up. 

Maybe because he had been 
frightened by a cod in his youth, 
Willie was never happy when too 
near the boat. One might well 
think he was afraid of me or of 
the boat, but I couldn’t under- 
stand why, for we had long periods 
of conversation together and I fed 
him regularly. 

Then came a day when I was 
hauling in a fish, and Willie, not 
wanting to be part of the game, 
took to the air. As I fought the 
cod and the cod fought me I had 
my back to Willie, but hearing a 
slight noise I turned and found 
that Willie had landed on the boat 
and was sitting on the fotepeak. 
When I had finished with the cod 
I threw a bit of fish at Willie but 
it went down among the anchor 
rope and he had a great time pull- 
ing the rope away before he got 
the fish which was mixed up in its 
coils. 

Having eaten the fish he 
remained with me until the boat 
was nearly drifting on the rocks 
and I had to start the engine. I 
thought that would be the end of 
Willie, but not at all—he turned 
his back to me and faced the way 
we were going on the forepeak 
like a mascot. 

It was thus that I began to 
know Willie as an individual, and 
as seagulls go he was, and is, an 
extremely clever one. Just to tease 
him I would throw into the water 
a fish bigger than he was able to 
swallow, and the moment he 
started to try and get it down 
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every other seagull off Bray used to 
turn up and batter Willie until 
they took it from him. 

Then came the day when he 
found out how to deal with this 
situation, for the moment I threw 
him the fish he grabbed it and 
flew towards the shore where the 
other seagulls were waiting, but 
he managed to swallow it before 
he had gone half way. 

Now not a seagull moved, the 
reason being that they were watch- 
ing Willie, saw him make a dive, 
and then fly away as if what he 
had found was of no use, as seemed 
to be proved by his flying in their 
direction. But had he remained 
pecking at the object, then they 
would have all joined in. 

Whenever I turned the boat for 
home, Willie would accompany it 
for about a quarter of a mile and 
then alight on the water and watch 
it go. I would see the white dot 
of him in the distance and I won- 
dered for how long he could see 
me, sO, over a quarter of a mile 
away, I stood up and pretended 
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Alive, Alive-o!l 


to throw a bit of fish into the 
water. Willie was off the water and 
after me almost as quickly as a 
light comes on when you have 
pressed the switch. I gave him a 
bit of fish when he arrived. But 
when I turned the boat for home 
he would not come along with me. 
I have discovered that when I am 
a mile away, if I raise my arm 
above my head he will fly up and 
come after me. 

Now comes the most peculiar 
thing of all. I have two boats, the 
Marian and the Water Wagon; 
they are the same colour, but the 
Marian is three feet shorter than 
the Wagon. I can go out all day 
in the Marian and Willie will not 
come near me. In other words, it 
is the boat which he recognises at 
a distance and not me. 

But he is going to get an awful 
“sell” one of these days and he 
will think of all that he has missed 
if by chance he finds that I periodi- 
cally go out in the Marian, and 
sees he is not quite so smart as he 
thinks he is. 


[t is told of Tom Sharkey, old-time Irish heavyweight boxer, 

that one Friday he entered a stylish restaurant and ordered 
lobster. When the waiter brought the lobster, Sharkey 
noticed that one claw was missing. 

“‘ There’s nothing wrong,” explained the waiter ; “ but this 
lobster had a fight with another lobster and lost a claw.” 

“ Fine,” said Sharkey. “ Then take him back and bring me 


the winner.” 


Redemptorist Record 


‘THE secret of patience is doing something else in the 


meantime. 


Take care of it while you’ve got it. Forget it when it’s gone. . . 


The Truth about Your Hair 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


ECENTLY, researchers pro- 

duced facts which contradict 
many of the imagined causes of 
baldness, Their findings dispel 
much of the uncalled-for ridicule 
piled upon men who become bald 
through no fault of their own. 
Valuable information has been 
collected about how and why hair 
grows the way it does, as well as 
about what one can do to take 
care of one’s hair. 

“The basis of baldness,” says 
Dr. M. Wharton Young of 
Howard University, “is a matter 
of anatomy. You get bald because 
you get tense on top.” 

The baldness which comes with 
age begins most frequently on top 
of the head when that ominous 
white spot makes its appearance. 
The tension zones at this portion 
of the scalp sharply reduce the 
blood supply so that the affected 
hairs fall out in short order. 

Not so with the soft muscular 
sides of the scalp, however. There 
the hair hangs on longest because 
the blood supply to the roots is 
maintained. Calcification does not 
occur on the sides of the head, 
which accounts for many men 
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having a nice head of hair with 
their hats on. 

Dr. M. Wharton Young went 
to a great deal of trouble to prove 
baldness results from a_ tense 
scalp. Using a colony of monkeys 
as his experimental guinea pigs, 
he performed painstaking surgical 
operations on their scalps, remov- 
ing curved slices of skin from 
their domes, then sewed the edges 
together again. This operation 
pulled the scalp so tightly against 
the skull that the normal blood 
supply at the hair roots was im- 
paired. In every case, the heads of 
the monkeys became as bald as an 


Human hair is not an indepen- 
dent structure growing out of the 
skin like blades of grass on the 
front lawn. The health and growth 
of human hair is directly depen- 
dent upon a continuous fresh 
supply of blood and oxygen which 
must be carried through miles of 
minute blood capillaries to the in- 
dividual cells which are at the hair 
roots. Sometimes, a doctor is able 
to use the presence of dry, lustre- 
less hair as a clue in the diagnosis 
of anemia. Undernourished blood 
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is a definite strike against keeping 
one’s hair. 

Each strand of human hair 
sprouts up from a tiny papilla 
which lies at quite some depth 
beneath the surface of the skin. 
As the hair protrudes upwards, it 
takes the shape of the follicle and 
becomes moulded into a long, thin 
shaft. The follicle in a Negro’s 
scalp has a spiral shape, and this 
explains why his hair may be 
heavily kinked. 

A freshly pulled thread of hair 
has a small section of living tissue 
at its roots, but the rest of it is as 
lifeless as a stick of liquorice. So 
don’t believe a person if he tries 
to sell you the idea that “ singe- 
ing” the tips of cut hair is impor- 
tant in order to close the freshly 
exposed pores. That part of your 
hair which he clips is lifeless, 
horny material. 

Hair may lose its natural pig- 
ment and become white or grey at 
any age in either sex. The ten- 
dency to early greying often runs 
in families. It is not at all un- 
common to see healthy people 
with healthy scalps becoming grey 
in their twenties. 

The normal life of a single 
strand of hair may vary from a 
few months to as long as four 
years. Since old hair is constantly 
drying up and falling out, to be 
replaced by a new sprout at once, 
there is no need for alarm if long 
strands collect on your comb or 
hairbrush, as long as the hair line 
isn’t receding unduly, or the un- 
welcome bald spot isn’t spreading. 
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BLACK HAIR COARSEST 
ERE are a few interesting 
statistics about human 

hair which a dermatologist gave 
me: one square inch of the 
average scalp holds close to 
1000 hairs; the chances are, 
if you are not bald, that well 
over 100,000 hairs cover your 
scalp; if you are blond you 
have more hairs per square 
inch than your black-haired 
friend ; if you are a redhead, 
you have fewer hairs on your 
head than anybody you know 
with hair of a difterent colour ; 
flaxen hair is the finest run- 
ning, as fine as  one-fifteen 
hundredths of an inch in dia- 
meter ; black hair is the coars- 
est and is about ten times 
thicker than flaxen hair. 


SIN AUNNNNNONNALArkt nore 


Dandruff results from dead cells 
that are constantly being shed over 
the entire skin surface. On the 
scalp the process is more notice- 
able and objectionable, and a few 
simple measures faithfully 
executed will be of considerable 
value in its control. The famous 
quip, “ Nothing stops dandruff like 
a blue serge suit,” is still good for 
a chuckle, but it no longer is as 
true as it was when first made. 

“ What can I do about keeping 
my hair? ” I asked a ductor friend. 

“Start to brush your hair for 
ten minutes each day,” he replied. 
“ This is perhaps the best form of 
massage. The brush should have 
closely set bristles resilient enough 
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to give a good tug, but not so stiff 
or so pointed as to injure the scalp 
or break the hairs. Select a comb 
with smooth, rounded teeth. 

“Shampoo regularly and 
thoroughly. For the average hair 
and scalp, once a week is sufficient 
and desirable. For excessively oily 
scalp more frequent shampooing 
may be necessary.” 


If your conscientious efforts to 
prevent yourself from falling out 
with your hair fail miserably, take 
it like a man and blame your bald- 
ness on your ancestors. 

As a noted dermatologist says, 
“The safest advice about the hair- 
raising business is to take care of it 
while you’ve got it—and forget 
about it when it’s gone.” 


Rather Off Quay 
‘Tue adventuresome wharf rat, with a habit of stowing away 
aboard ships for trips to faraway places, scampered 
aboard an atomic submarine. 
Putting out to sea, the sub. submerged in the outer 
harbour and stayed underwater for over a month, cruising 
smoothly and silently around the world. Coming back to its 
base, it surfaced and moored at the dock. The rat scampered 
ashore. 
“ Well,” asked his wife, ‘where were you this time?” 
“Where was I?” screamed the rat. “ Somebody sank my 
~ in the harbour, and we didn’t go anywhere. What a i 
night!” 


AN Amencan visiting a Dublin garage saw a mechanic taking 
infinite pains over repairing a car. He praised the manager 
on the staff’s efficiency. 
The reply was devastatingly frank : “ Thank you, sir. But 
you see the car is his own.” 


Putting it Plainly 
A CERTAIN learned judge is reported to have said to a wit- 

ness: “ My good woman, you must give an answer, in 
the fewest possible words of which you are capable, to the 
plain and simple question whether, when you were crossing 
the street with the baby in your arms, and the bus was 
coming down on the right side, and the taxi on the left 
side, and the van was trying to pass the bus, you saw the | 
plaintiff between the van and the taxi, or between the bus 
and the taxi, or whether and when you saw him at all, and i 
whether or not near the taxi, the van, and the bus, or 
either, or any two, and which of them respectively—or how 
it was.” 
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This Deer had 
Antlers Nine 
Feet Tall 


Kildare 

MONG THE SOUVENIRS OF SOME 

Kilcullen people are such strange 
objects as an 11,500-year-old tooth 
or bone of the biggest deer that has 
ever lived. 

The souvenirs have come into 
the possession of the people follow- 
ing the unearthing during drainage 
work of bones of giant deer. The 
house of the farmer on whose land 
the discovery was made, is adorned 
with a pair of antlers measuring 
nine feet from tip to tip. 

When the first skeleton was un- 
earthed on the McDonnell farm, 
at Brownstown, an official of the 
Naticnal Museum travelled from 
Dublin to see it. “I found that it 
was the remains of a giant deer, 
which would have died about 9500 
B.C.—about 11,500 years ago,” he 
said. 

The finders presented part of the 
skeleton to the Museum. Remark- 
ing that similar skeletons had been 
found in other parts of the country, 
an expert said that they were 
beginning to turn up now because 
land which was boggy or marshy 
was being reclaimed and excavated 
for the first time. 


Irish Times 


Lewnster 


Ulster Munster Connccht 


Mayo 
WE WERE REMINDED THAT THE 
unexpected always happens in 
Ireland by a group of mountain 
climbers from Yorkshire. They had 
taken part in the annual pilgrim- 
age to Croagh Patrick, Ireland’s 
Holy Mountain, on which St. 
Patrick was said to have fasted for 
forty days and forty nights—the 
occasion, it is also said, when he 
banished the snakes from Ireland. 

The men of York climbed with 
40,000 pilgrims to the top of the 
mountain, From the summit, 2,500 
feet above the Atlantic waves, they 
looked south 150 miles to Mount 
Brandon in Kerry, named after St. 
Brendan the navigator (who dis- 
covered America); and 100 miles 
to the north they saw the hills of 
Donegal whence St. Colmcille went 
to convert the savage Scots. 

But right in front of their eyes, 
at the peak of Croagh Patrick, 
about to celebrate the first dawn 
Mass of the pilgrimage was a negro 
—a priest from Uganda. 

TERENCE J. SHEEHY in The 
Spectator 


[ WAS BROUGHT UP IN AN IRISH- 

speaking area near Tuam, and 
the name Béal Atha na Muice was 
familiar long before I saw “ Swin- 
ford” on the map at school. With 
English advancing and Irish reced- 
ing, it is more likely that Swineford 
is a translation of Béal Atha na 
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Muice than that Béal Atha na 
Muice is a translation of Swine- 
ford. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the mame Swineford 
appeared for the first time in Bald’s 
Map of Mayo, compiled in 1809-17. 

Béal Atha na Muice is the 
“received name ” in the Ordnance 
Survey Name Books, and here is 
the note on the name which appears 
in O’Donovan’s Letters: “Swine- 
ford town in this parish is called 
Béal Atha na Muice—the mouth 
of the ford of the pig. 

“The local explanation is that the 
name was given the place, having 
taken the post-fix Na Muice, from 
a stone lying in Swineford river 
immediately to the north of the 
bridge, and resembling in form, it 
is imagined, the back of a pig.” 

This note was written in August, 
1838, by T. O’Connor, who was 
probably himself a native of Swin- 
ford. I note that Slator’s Commer- 
cial Directory (1846) derives the 
name from the fordable stream 
beside the town and “near which 
was formerly a considerable market 
for swine ”. 

M. BREATHNACH in the Swinford 

Echo 


Louth 


VisiToRS TO THE FAMOUS CAVES 

of Dowth rarely fail to comment 
on an ivied ruin that stands over 
against the ancient tumulus. It is 
all that remains of old Dowth 
Castle, from the 12th to the begin- 
ning of the roth century, the 
ancestral home of the Nettervilles. 

The Nettervilles were an Anglo- 
Norman family dating back in this 
country to the advent of Henry II 
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in 1172, but in 1102 we find 
Nevstrevilles otherwise Newtrevilles 
(finally written Nettervilles) associ- 
ated with the Augustinian Priory of 
Llanthony in Wales. 

This priory was founded by a 
de Lacey only two generations 
removed from his kinsman Hugh 
de Lacey, Lord of Meath. 

The crumbling walls and broken 
chancel of a church once structur- 
ally connected with the castle sug- 
gest that the same spirit of piety 
which animated the patrons of 
Lianthony continued to charac- 
terise the Nettervilles of Dowth. 

Old Mellifont dates back to 
1142; the Nettervilles were no 
sooner established in Dowth than 
they ceded a grange to Mellifont. 
A_ well still held in veneration 
locally and dedicated to St. Ber- 
nard may be seen in the Castle 
grounds. 

Lodge says that Richard Netter- 
ville, son of Sir Formal de Netter- 
ville, married Catherine, daughter 
of Hugh de Lacey. Catherine’s 
dowry must have greatly added to 
the original Dowth estates. 

MarGAarRET GIBBONS in the Irish 

Independent 


Fermanagh 

THE BEGINNINGS OF BELLEEK 
China are referred to in the fol- 

lowing notice which appeared in 

1863: 

“ All the materials necessary for 
the manufacture of all kinds of 
porcelain can be obtained within a 
distance of from three to four miles 
of the factory, to which they can 
be brought by water along the 
Lough and River Erne. The 
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English factories have to import a 
large portion of their raw material 
from Norway. 

“The Belleek materials are of the 
very best description and far 
superior to those used in the 
English factories; the beautiful 
specimens of eggshell china, the 
lightest ever made, which were ex- 
hibited in the late International 
Exhibition, by Messrs. Kerr of 
Worcester, were made from Belleeck 
materials. 

“One of the most considerable 
items in the cost of production is 
altogether done away with at 
Belleek, that is the steam power 
necessary for the grinding and mix- 
ing of the materials, etc.; it is there 
done, and most effectively, by water 
power. . . . With all the above 
natural advantages and the intro- 
duction of all the latest improve- 
ments into the construction of the 
machinery, kilns, etc., there is little 
doubt that the English manufac- 
turers may be undersold even in 
England.” 


Trish Press 


Kerry 
IS CURIOUSLY SELF-CON- 
scious about its famous song, 
which might almost be called its 
local national anthem. 

But The Rose of Tralee faded 
into insignificance for me when I 
heard a ballad singer at Clahane 
Cross, a few miles outside the town 
(and where I saw one of the few 
true remaining “ platform” cross- 
roads dances in progress), sing a 
haunting yet lively song. I got these 
words of it only: 


Oh! nowhere the girls have the 
looks, you'll agree, 

Nor the boys the same charm as 
in merry Tralee; 


the sea, ' 

To my happy-go-lucky old home 
in Tralee. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL 


Wexford 
County WEXFORD HAS 
always bred more hunters than 
any other in Ireland and still main- 
tains its tradition, as I found when 
making a prolonged tour before and 
after the Dublin Show. There are 
less noticeable changes in Wexford 
than elsewhere in Ireland or Eng- 
land. The same men or their sons 
are still producing good horses in 
the Barony of Forth and Mr. Bar- 
tholemew Hickey still attends to 
their ailments with the same skill 
he used to display in the saddle 
when riding Black and White and 
numerous other winners in the 
1920s. 

Although they say there are few 
good horse-breakers or nagsmen 
coming on to replace Johnny 
Kavanagh and Christy Purcell, and 
farmers have to fit horses in where 
they can, I feel sure that farming 
takes second place where brilliant 
horsemen like Codd, Hickey, 
Quigley, Boggan, Parle and Padge 
Berry are concerned, none of 
whom is ever without a good horse 
or two. 

The difference lies in the small 
number of horses bred today and 
the large price their owners ask 
compared to pre-war times. The 
reasons are well known, the war 
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and the rise in price of bullocks, 
the tractor, and the demand for 
bloodstock as opposed to hunters 
directly after the war, 

There is another significant point 
I noticed, the relative preponder- 
ance of colts as opposed to fillies 
running out on the land. In the old 
days the fillies were kept to breed 
from, because only the colts 
appealed to the dealers. In recent 
years, with the bullock competing 
for grazing, it looks as if many 
fillies found a quick return in cash 
in a less romantic market. The good 
blood is still there, however, and 
provided a decent market abroad is 
assured, plenty of colts of the right 
type will be had in a few years’ 
time. 

Str ANDREW HORSBRUGH-PoRTER, 

Br., in The Field 


Dublin 
CALDBROTHER’S HOLE WAS SITU- 
ated at the far end of Oxman- 
town Green, centre of a village built 
by the Ostmen (or Norsemen) 
while they were trying to capture 
ancient Dublin, 

The Scandinavians built their 
first Christian Church in Oxman- 
town, St. Michan’s. Today the area 
is covered by Church Street, Black- 
hall Street, Hendrick Street, west- 
end of King Street, and, in the 


south-east corner, the King’s 
Hospital. 

The latter stands.on what was 
Oxmantown Green, the school 
recreation field being the last sur- 
viving piece of this once extensive 
sward. 

It was on the north of the original 
field that was found Scaldbrother’s 
Hole. The fact that this was a 
maze is fair evidence that it was, in 
fact, a souterrain. 

Whence came Scaldbrother, or 
who was responsible for inflicting 
so sorry a rogue on our city? He 
is introduced in the Chronicles of 
Holinshead (1677) as an ill-favoured 
tenant of the Hole, and that of 
long standing. 

No property, not even a pan or 
a humble pot, was safe from his 
plundering. Deriding his pursuers, 
he would take his course under 
the gallows “which standeth right 
near his cave, a fit sign for such 
an inne”. 

He “would not surcease from 
open catching, forcible snatching, 
and privy prowling”. So came a 
time when certain “gaping grooms” 
lay in wait for him and intercepted 
him on the way to his hiding hole. 
He was hung on the gallows 
“through which in his youthful 
folly he was wont to run”. 

Dr. G. A. Littze in the Irish 
Press 


“WELL, you certainly made a fool of yourself—I can only 
hope that no-one at the party realised you were sober!” 


(CHARACTER is permanent and has a fixed value. Reputation 


is often as brief as a winter’s day. 


J. C. Wricut 
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He doesn’t believe that play- 

wrights (like Beckett) of 

the anti-theatre school will 
survive 


TERENCE 
RATTIGAN’S 


Soul-searching 


ROBERT MULLER 


ye were: is the only word 
for Terence Rattigan. In dress, 
in manner, in his style of living, 
in his writing. 

“You have to be interested in 
the human soul,” he affirms. 
“Suffering is what you write 
about in a serious play. I am get- 
ting more and more fascinated by 
the man who has lost his soul, or 
in a man in search of a soul. 

“What are Hamlet and Look 
Back in Anger but stories of the 
individual trying to find his soul? 
This is a subject which will go on 
fascinating me until the day I die, 
and I don’t care how often I repeat 
myself.” 

Stern stuff, you may think, for 
the man who, after a quarter of a 
century in the theatre, still tends 
to be evaluated as the playwright 
in whose mouth the silver spoon 
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continues to rattle regularly and 
lucratively. 

It is too often forgotten, per- 
haps, that during the past twenty- 
five years, Rattigan’s plays have 
consistently grown in stature. The 
shadows thrown by his characters 
have lengthened. And as his own 
work has deepened in concept and 
purpose, so the theatre in which 
he makes his living has changed 
with him, and—according to Mr. 
Rattigan—the changes have been 
almost all for the better. 

What do these changes promise 
for the present decade? 

“The immediate thing that 
occurs to me is the dying off of 
the cosy, intimate, domestic play 
—the kind of thing now done by 
television. Television is going to 
be a great help to the theatre. It is 
syphoning off most of the medi- 
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ocrity. And the better television 
gets, the better the theatre will 
have to become. 

“As television will take over 
more and more of the small-scale 
work, so the theatre will have to 
grow to be a little larger than life, 
larger certainly than it is at the 
moment. 

“T don’t want the declamatory 
theatre back, only the sort of 
thing TV can’t do. We shall 
require a bit more on the stage 
than a murmur into a microphone. 
Shakespeare didn’t murmur. 
Osborne doesn’t murmur. And I 
am myself trying not to murmur 
so much in the future. 

“ When I started in the theatre, 
one was perhaps too anxious to 
succeed, and not to offend. Now I 
have become a little braver. I don’t 
actually say ‘A fig for Aunt 
Edna,’ but if she upsets her tea- 
tray a couple of times in horror, I 
shall bear it with equanimity. 

“At the time I began to write 
for the theatre, in the 30s, it was 
in a pretty bad way. Maugham 
had stopped. Noél Coward wasn’t 
writing much. 

“ Priestley was the giant figure 
but already beginning to dis- 
appoint us a little. We are far 
richer in dramatists now than we 
were then. But audiences haven’t 
changed—they never do. And 
criticism has certainly improved. 
We had Agate when I started. 
Capricious old brute. We were all 
terrified of him, but he never 
made any sense. 

“He called French Without 
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SHATTERING EXPERIENCE 

“| WROTE ‘French Without 

Tears’ in three weeks,” 
Rattigan told a visitor to his 
Eaton Square (London) flat. 
“It took me a year to write 
“Ross’” (the story of Irish- 
born T. E. Lawrence of Arabia). 

Pacing a thick red carpet, 
the urbane, forty-eight-year-old 
bachelor added indignantly: “! 
get annoyed with people who 
think | can toss off a play with 
a gay laugh between rounds of 
golf. As | get older it gets 
harder and harder for me to 
write. It’s absolutely a shatter- 
ing experience.” 

For Rattigan, who has been 
criticised for writing slick, heart- 
throbbing soap operas, whole- 
some but hollow dramas of 
middle-class values, “Ross” is 
a stern and uncompromising 
departure. “It is the most 
serious and honest play | have 
written,” he said. “And for 
once, thank God, a play of mine 
hasn’t a happy ending. | can’t 
be bashed for following my old 
rule: ‘No Unhappiness Per- 
mitted After 10.30 p.m.’” 


— Zone 


Tears a ‘nothing’, yet after While 
the Sun Shines, which was a des- 
perate attempt to copy French 
Without Tears, he talked about 
Wilde. And I think it’s a healthy 
development that the popular 
Press is giving more space to the 
theatre. It can only do good. 
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“How much of what we have 
today in the theatre will survive? 
So much is simply the product of 
fashion. The Kitchen Sink school 
is hardly anything new. It comes 
and goes. Even in the ’30s—when 
it was in full flood—i was con- 
stantly exhorted to write in the 
vein of Socialist realism. 

“But the trouble with Kitchen 
Sink is that it is inclined to for- 
get that Napoleon can still be 
written about; there are large and 
fascinating subjects which simply 
cannot be stuck into a kitchen. 

“ As for the anti-theatre school 
(Beckett, Ionesco), I may be pre- 
judiced, but I’m pretty sure it 
won’t survive. I’m prejudiced be- 
cause if it does survive, I know I 
won't. I’ve never seen an anti- 
theatre play yet which had the 
audience with it. Even with Wait- 
ing for Godot, the audience was 
only there because it felt it ought 
to be there. 

“ve never been in the fashion 
myself, the coterie fashion. I have 
been lucky enough to have my 
plays liked by audiences. I eased 
into the theatre as a writer of 
farce. 

“I was the lucky, carefree 
character, whose name was always 
misspelled, and who’d hit the jack- 
pot. I was able to develop my 
work in comparative peace. The 
trouble with young playwrights to- 
day is that overwhelming atten- 
tion forces them into self-con- 
sciousness, which is a terrifying 
thing for any writer. 

“Every time John Osborne 


opens a paper, he is being asked, 
* What are you going to do next?’ 
and that’s probably precisely what 
he is wondering himself. 

“If I had to give advice to a 
young playwright, I'd probably 
say (being old-fashioned): Learn 
your job. Don’t fall for this thing 
that craftsmanship is unfashion- 
able. Don’t read anything that is 
written about you. Write to please 
yourself, never your critics. Write 
the play you want to write, not the 
play you ought to write. Don’t tack 
political ideas on to a play, when 
it doesn’t need them. 

“Write about the people you 
know. And if your parents have 
a maid, put a maid into your play. 
Don’t be ashamed of it. And while 
you're waiting for managements to 
reply, go on writing. Experiment 
with different styles and write, 
write, write. 

“T think I have found my style. 
I couldn’t write like Ionesco, and 
I wouldn’t try, except to parody 
him. Besides, I consider it a sin 
against the Holy Ghost to write 
anti-theatre. 

“A theatre is a place for 
laughter and tears, a temple of 
emotion, not of the intellect. I 
prefer to do my thinking in the 
library. What I want to bring to 
the theatre is my emotion. 

“T shall go on writing the only 
way I can write, but there are cer- 
tain subjects which I wouldn’t do 
now. I couldn’t do situation 
comedy any longer. It would have 
to be a comedy of character, or of 
manners. 
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“From now on I want to ration do what Graham Greene calls his if 
my work so that I can live a more ‘entertainments.’ I must try hard 
ordered life. I don’t want to write not to take myself too seriously. I 
to a deadline any more. If I find do enjoy finding difficult subjects 
the time, I'd like to write an auto- which will be a challenge to my 
biography, something about my- craftsmanship. It is a small gift 
self and the theatre. that I have but I want to use it to 
“TT shall always allow myself to good ends.” 
Birthday of the Dogs 
QNE of the strangest sights I ever saw was the Birthday 
of the Dogs. 
We were wandering through the Indian quarters in La Paz, 
during August and noticed that each dog was decorated with 
pieces of coloured ribbon—ribbon tied around their necks, 
their paws, their tails and their ears, if their ears were long & 
enough. one 
Later in the day, in another section of the city, we saw 
dogs garlanded with scraps of wool, some with their heads 
thrust through paper doilies. One very proud, short-haired L° 
mongrel had pieces of silver paper stuck to his coat in a cl 
pattern of diamonds and circles. These Indian curs wore These 
their festive finery in a consciously pleased manner. may 
I had been told by an Indian that a hairless dog existed from 
in Bolivia, and by great good luck I saw one in a mountain Wh 
street high above La Paz. There was nothing repulsive in down 
his hairlessness. His skin was grey and creped like an from 
elephant’s. His form was a terrier’s, with a tuft of grey the o1 
and white, wiry hair (his sole adornment) on the crown of it is | 
his well-shaped head. His eyes were sparkling, his nose they a 
black and his black nails had a natural polish. "| us. ra 
Avis Hove in the Irish News Her 
, what 
BoasteD the big fire-cracker to the small one: “My ghecee 
pop is bigger than yours.” ne ol 
The Size of It — 
[NSE a hat or cap you will find a size printed on the band. sieoen 
Do you know how this size originated? It is the measure- cheat 
ment in inches of the length and width of the head, added Ban! 
together and divided by two. Pi 


Take the size 6% for instance. The total length may be 7% 
and the width 64. Added together and then halved, this type 0 
gives 6%, the size of the hat. 
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How to be weather wise 


Are You 
a Cloud 
Reader ? 


JOHN DREW 
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OOK at those fieecy fingers of 

cloud scattered across the sky. 
These are cirrus clouds and we 
may learn a lot of weather lore 
from them 

When they appear to taper 
downwards, and the end furthest 
from us appears to be larger than 
the one which finishes the stroke, 
it is a sign of good weather. If 
they appear to dwindle away from 
us, rain is coming. 

Here is a general sign no matter 
what type of cloud is prevalent, 
observe whether they are travel- 
ling slow or fast. If fast, unsettled 
weather is due; if slow, good 
weather may be expected. Some- 
times the clouds will resemble a 
shoal of fishes; that means rain. 

Banks of dense, heavy cumulus 
clouds may indicate almost any 
type of weather. If the edges are 


of a copper or a silver hue, thunder 
is near. Soft white ones which 
melt away with sunset after a 
summer day mean good weather; 
those which suddenly appear like 
black smoke can foretell sudden 
rain. 

You may notice that they ascend 
like a pall of smoke; it makes no 
difference whether they are dark 
or light in colour, watch out for 
broken weather with wind and 
rain. You get the same with 
clouds travelling in different direc- 
tions at the same time. 

Sharp edges on a cloud indicate 
broken weather and soft ones 
mean settled conditions. The same 
forecast can be made if the clouds 
increase in density as sunset 
approaches. 

There is a third type of cloud 
known as nimbus ; it is dark and 
threatening, frequently with ragged 
edges. It usually indicates a steady 
downpour especially if it follows 
an East wind. 

Fog, mist and haze are some- 
what similar but of different 
easons. The first two usually 
come in autumn and winter and 
haze occurs on warm summer days. 
Early morning mist is a sure sign 
of a good day. 

The heaviest frosts occur in 
calm periods, but a “ black frost ” 
will sometimes come with an East 
wind, and when it does, prepare 
for a long spell of cold weather. 
When the stars twinkle clearly the 
weather usually remains good. 

Most of the heaviest and con- 
tinuous rainstorms in this island 
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arrive on a South-East wind. 
Those which come from the 
North-East may last for a few 
days, although they may not be 
heavy. 

When rain falls at daybreak it 
usually clears up before noon but 
when it starts about 9 a.m. it 
generally lasts for the day. Statis- 
tics show that the most likely 
hour of the day for rain is between 
2 and 3 in the afternoon, and that 
the period when it is least likely 
to come is between midnight and 
I a.m, 

June is normally the driest 
month in Ireland and the wettest 
period occurs between the end of 
July and first two weeks in 
August. 

Thunder usually comes in 
“close” -warm weather and is 
more severe in hilly districts ; it 
generally travels at twenty-five 
miles per hour. We experience 
both “sheet” and “forked” 
lightning with it but it is rare that 
thunderbolts strike us as they do 
other countries. 

The storms here are mild when 


HE old rhyme about the 
rainbow has been proved 
correct :— 

“ A rainbow at morning’s a 

shepherd's warning ; 

“A rainbow at night’s a 

shepherd’s delight.” 
When it occurs in a bad spell, 
it means a change for the better 
although it may come in the 
evening, but if it appears in 
good weather it means broken 
weather. 

A pale “watery” moon 
denotes rain, an orange one 
may indicate either fog or frost. 
The huge yellow moon means 
good weather, specially in 
Autumn. 
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we consider that the wind rarely 
exceeds ninety miles per hour, 
while in other climes it reaches 
frequently a velocity between 
100-150 miles per hour. A red 
sunrise foretells stormy weather 
and this fact has been known from 
remote days. 


MBs. Casey paused on her way down O’Connell Street to 
admire the occupant of the baby carriage her old friend 
Mrs. O’Hara was rocking gently to and fro. 
“He is a fine baby,” enthused Mrs. Casey. “ How old?” 
Mrs. O’Hara answered: “ He was six last Tuesday.” 
Mrs. Casey registered shock and exclaimed: “ Six years 
old and still in a baby carriage? How could that be?” 
The occupant of the carriage regarded her malevolently 
and demanded: “ Lady, am I bothering you?” 


A DUBLIN restaurant sporting the sign: “For God’s sake 
come in and eat before we both starve” has closed down. 
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A New Orleans lawyer tells 
the story of Richard Dalton 


Williams 


He rests among 
the Canefields 


of Louisiana 


. 
“— 


FRANCIS PATRICK BURNS 


ICHARD DALTON 

Williams, poet, professor and 
physician, was born near Nenagh, 
County Tipperary, about 1822. 
He began his education in the 
Jesuit college in Tullabeg, whence 
he transferred to Carlow to study 
for the priesthood. 

After the publication of his 
“Munster War Song” in The 
Nation in his twentieth year, he 
entered the Medical Institute in 
Dublin, and under the pseu- 
donym of Shamrock became a 


popular contributor to many 
Irish publications. 
He interned at St. Vincent’s 


Hospital, where he penned trans- 
lations of religious hymns. During 
the course of his interneship he 
composed his famous tribute to 
the Sisters of Charity. A woman 
patient, from his native hills, in- 
spired him to write his equally 
famous poem, “The Dying 
Girl”. He was also famous for 


his humorous poems, and his 
“ Misadventures of a Medical 
Student” tells of his experiences 
in the medical field. 

The Irish Tribune was a paper 
published in the patriotic cause by 
Williams and Kevin Izod 
O’Doherty. A new paper, the 
Irish Felon, on June 14, 1848, 
became the successor of the 
United Irishman. But the life of 
the Irish Felon was short; after 
five weeks the editors were 
landed in Newgate Gaol, charged 
with “treason felony”. Among 
those arrested were Williams and 
O’Doherty. In October, 1848, 
they were tried. O’Doherty was 
found guilty and sentenced to 
transportation to Australia for 
ten years. Williams, tried on the 
same charge, was acquitted. 

The freeing of Williams, ably 
defended by Sir Samuel Fergu- 
son, a Protestant, was considered 
a dispensation of Providence; 
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some asserted that “ The Sham- 
rock” (as Williams was known), 
must have found his four-leafed 
clover. Others felt his acquittal 
was due to his authorship 
of the poem, “The Sisters 
of Charity”, and the eloquence 
of his advocate and fellow-poet, 
who said, in concluding his 
plea: “After our great bard, 
Thomas Moore, the first living 
poet of Ireland is this gentleman 
who now stands at the Bar 
arraigned upon this charge.” 

Soon after his acquittal 
Williams obtained his medical 
diploma, and he practised im 
Dublin for two years. During 
this period he was engaged in 
charitable work as a member of 
the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

In September, 1851, Dr. 
Williams emigrated to the United 
States, landing at New York, 
where he enjoyed a reunion with 
compatriots in the cause of Irish 
freedom. Then he went south, 


where he met his old friend 
of Irish days, Rev. George 
Blackney, S.J., the renowned 


Jesuit orator, and through him 
obtained the Professorship of 
Belles-Lettres at Spring Hill 
College, a famous Jesuit institu- 
tion near Mobile, Alabama. 
While there he composed his 
touching “Adieu to Innisfall ”, 
“Before the Blessed Sacrament”, 
and other poems. His sublime 
“ Kyrie Eleison” is one of the 
most poignant of all the 
threnodies written on the Irish 
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Famine horrors of 1847. 

In 1855 he went to New 
Orleans, where he practised for 
some years. Six years later he 
went to reside in Thibodayx, 
Louisiana, a_ settlement along 
Bayou Lafourche, west of the 
Mississippi River, about 60 
miles above New Orleans. He is 
said to have there resumed his 
teaching career at a Christian 
rothers’ School. 

Father Blackney died at New 
Orleans of cholera, in 1854. The 
eulogy on his death written by 
his old friend, Dr. Williams, was 
published in the Daily Delta. 
At the funeral Dr. Williams, 
some time after the departure of 
the mourners, heard the sobbing 
of a girl—Isabel Connolly. From 
their mutual grief arose a friend- 
ship that blossomed into 
marriage. 

Dr. Williams died July 5, 
1862, of tuberculosis, and was 
buried in the cemetery attached 
to St. Joseph’s Church, a peace- 
ful spot on the banks of Bayou 
Lafourche. The record of his 
burial, still extant, indicates that 
he was then forty, the husband 
of Lizzie Connolly, and a native 
of Tipperary. 

At the time of his death the 
turmoil which flowed in the 
wake of the Northern soldiers 
in the Civil War engulfed this 
quiet burial spot. Seemingly the 
oblivion which envelops the 
grave of an exile seemed destined 
to be the fate of Dr. Williams. 

His sentiments were with the 
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South. By the fortunes of war 
two companies of Irish soldiers 
of the 8th Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, under Captain 
Thomas Connolly, found the un- 
marked grave of Dr. Williams. 
Captain Connolly was a member 
of the New Hampshire centre 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, as 
were the men of his command. 

But in the hearts of these 
Yankee Irish soldiers burned a 
feeling of loving remembrance 
for a former patriot which 
bridged the chasm caused by this 
fratricidal war, in which Irish 
fought against Irish. 

A subscription was taken up 
by these men after their return 
to New Hampshire at the end 
of the war. Captain Connolly 
was authorised to go to New 
Orleans and order a headstone 


of white Carrera marble, on 
which this inscription was 
engraved : 


“Sacred to the Memory 
of 
RICHARD DALTON WILLIAMS 


The Irish Patriot and Poet, who 
died July 5, 1862. This monu- 
ment erected by his countrymen 
serving in Companies C and K, 
8th Regiment, New Hampshire 
Volunteers, as a slight testimony 
of their esteem for his unsullied 
patriotism and his exalted devo- 


the cause of Irish 
Freedom.” 

This beautiful headstone has 
survived the vicissitudes of close 
on a hundred years, and is as 
legible today as when it was 
carved. But, some years ago, it 
fell during a hurricane—and was 
re-erected backwards! And in 
such an ignominious fashion it 
stands today, about eighteen 
inches from the rear wall of a 
tomb. The church from which 
he was buried has disappeared; 
only the front facade remains. 
Dr. Williams’ devoted widow 
never remarried; she remained 
faithful to his memory until her 
death at New Orleans, on May 28, 
1917, at the age of eighty-three. 
She is buried in St. Patrick’s 
Cemetery, No. 2, at New Orleans. 
They had one son, Joseph Dalton 
Williams, who died November 9, 
1912, and is buried with his 
mother. 

As a final tribute it is hoped 
that some day someone will turn 
that headstone, so that it may 
again look down in loving re- 
membrance on the remains of a 


tion to 


noble Irish patriot, buried 
among the waving canefields of 
Louisiana, in that rustic but 


lovely churchyard, so far from 
the land of his birth. 


WHISKEY is a great cure for the cold, but it is also a 

certain way of bringing on a cold. This is why it is 
dangerous to have a full bottle of whiskey about the house. 
You don’t have a minute’s health until you finish it. 


Joun D. SHERIDAN 


STAGE-STRUCK: An actor hit by falling scenery. 


His main hobby is 


He is King of All 
the Pigeons 


F. DUBREZ FAWCETT 


Fr you should find yourself in a 

wine-bar off London’s West- 
bourne Grove, or a pub in Fleet 
Street, and hear a mellow voice 
alluding to its owner as “ we”, in 
the manner of royalty, you prob- 
ably are, in fact, in the presence 
of Majesty. 

You will behold a portly gentle- 
man with a full face and a twink- 
ling eye. One who downs his wine, 
or beer, with undoubted relish, 
dispensing wit and wisdom in 
return. 

He is King Juan I of Redonda, 
otherwise John Gawsworth, a poet 
at one time regarded as likely suc- 
cessor to John Masefield as Poet 
Laureate. If you care to look him 
up in Who’s Who, you will find 
half a column about him. You will 
also note that he gives, as his 
main hobby, “creating nobility ”. 

How did all this come about? It 
started some millions of years ago 
when a new island thrust itself 
above the waters of the western 
Atlantic. 

Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered it. A hump of black basalt 


among the Leeward Islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, with a peak some 
1,600 feet high and an area of 
less than a square mile. He did 
not land, but named it Santa 
Maria la Redonda (or Redondo), 
for a church in Cadiz. 

The explorer went on his way 
and the islet slept on for nearly 
400 years, accumulating a rich 
coating of phosphates of alumina 
—dung—deposited by pigeons 
and seagulls. 

Then, in 1865, an Irish trader 
named Matthew Dowdy Shiel 
became the first white man to set 
foot on its barren shore. He was 
an adventurer with imagination, 
father of eight daughters and an 
infant son. 

What better christening gift for 
the boy than this “kingdom” 
acquired by right of conquest? 
Matthew Shiel proclaimed himself 
monarch of all he surveyed; his 
son, Matthew Phipps Shiel (later 
known to literature as M. P. Shiel) 
to be next in succession. 

When the boy was fifteen, his 
father decided to regularise things 
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by royal decree, fortified with the 
blessing of the Church. He sailed 
again for Redonda with a group 
of witnesses—and the Rev. Dr. 
Semper of Antigua. 

Then was held a solemn cere- 
mony of abdication by Shiel 
senior, and the proclamation of his 
son as King Felipe I—Felipe 
being a latinised version of Phipps. 

The new monarch naturally re- 
garded the whole thing as a great 
joke, which only a rollicking Irish- 
man could have conceived. But 
later, when established as an 
iconoclastic novelist and poet, M. 
P. Shiel had the idea of creating 
an “aristocracy of intellect” by 
conferring titles of Redonda 
nobility on a few of his literary 
friends. 

Prominent among these was 
John Gawsworth, whose real 
name, incidentally, is Terence Ian 
Fytton Armstrong. He was named 
court poet and next in succession 
to the throne. 

Inauguration as Crown Prince 
was accompanied by a ceremony 
of blood kinship, the pricking of 
wrists with the point of a knife, 
before witnesses, the chief of 
whom was novelist Edgar Jepson 
(Duke of Wedrigo). 

The founding of this new and 
unique aristocracy would have 
made a good theme for a musical 
comedy, but Shiel senior took 
things more seriously. Kingship 
had gone to his head. Thereafter 
his ruling obsession was to have 
his son officially recognised by the 
Government as a legitimate ruler 
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T his first “ Court in Exile,” 

Gawsworth held an investi- 
ture. His royal robe was an 
old black velvet smoking 
jacket, spotted and streaked by 
candle-grease, bequeathed by 
Shiel. The Sword of State, now 
in a museum, had once belonged 
to General Cipriano Castro, 
liberator of Peru. 

Among the titles conferred 
were Arch Duchies to Shiel’s 
oldest friend, the writer and 
journalist Arthur Machen, pub- 
lisher Victor Gollancz, and poet 
Edward Shanks. Dukedoms were 
given to Neil Bell, A. E. W. 
Mason, Eden Phillpotts, Frank 
Swinnerton and Dylan Thomas. 
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within the Commonwealth! 

For fifteen years he pestered 
Whitehall and the Colonial Office 
with a stream of claims and cor- 
respondence. At last, in 1938, 
came recognition of a sort—a Civil 
List pension. But it was awarded 
to M. P. Shiel, not for services 
to the Empire, but to literature! 

The son was satisfied, however, 
and continued to publish a suc- 
cession of melodramatic novels 
and stories written in a strangely 


powerful style, which earned 
tributes from many contem- 
poraries. But the greatest of 


Shiel’s admirers was John Gaws- 
worth. 

When Shiel died in 1947, 
Gawsworth, by right of succes- 
sion, proclaimed himself King 
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Juan I of Redonda. He decided to 
perpetuate the memory of M. 
P. Shiel by conferring titles on all 
who could claim to have furthered 
the writer’s reputation. 

The titles were picturesque 
enough to have come straight 
from the pages of Don Quixote— 
for instance the dukedoms of 
Sangro, Cervantes Pequena, Nero 
Castilia, Valladolida and Sancho. 

Since then many other names 
famous in literature and art have 
been recognised in Juan’s “ Birth- 
day Honours”, J. B. Priestley and 
Dorothy Sayers among them. Ser- 
vices to law and order are recog- 
nised by the Dukedom of Ver- 
dugo conferred on Fabian of 
Scotland Yard. 

This year, owing to illness, his 
birthday investiture had to be 
postponed, but the forty-eight- 


year-old king has announced his 
wish to honour, among others, 
Edwin Steffe and Libi Steiger, 
American singing stars of The 
Most Happy Fella, Ray Mathew, 
the poet. 

Meanwhile what is John Gaws- 
worth doing as a monarch in 
exile? His poetic muse has not 
deserted him, but to support his 
royal state in recent years he has 
had to turn to menial occupa- 
tions. He has been dish-washer in 
his son-in-law’s hotel, and bar- 
man on the canal long-boat of his 
Vice-Admiral, Lord St. Davids. 

But his condition has improved. 
Now he works as archivist in an 
insurance office. “ We have pros- 
pects, dear fellow.” He uses his 
spare time, when not holding con- 
vivial court, writing his autobio- 


graphy. 
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‘THERE was once an Irish village where a rectory was sur- 

rounded by a high wall in which there was a red “ V.R.” 
[Victoria Regina] letter-box. The box was being re-painted 
and two boys were discussing the reason why. “ It’s because 


Conversation Pieces 


of the new rector,” said one. 


“It is not indeed—look at that,” said the other: “‘ No 


2)” 


collection on Sundays’! 


Belfast News-Letter 


“THE old man seems to be living in the past.” 
“ Why not? It’s much cheaper.” 


“ A LOAN? Oh dear me, no. No. No. No. No. Yes. No!” 
said the assistant bank manager into the telephone. 
“Why did you say ‘yes’ to that fellow?” snapped the 


manager. 


“He asked me if I could hear him.” 
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The Tetrarch appears in the 
pedigree of many famous 
winners 


The Spotted 
Wonder from 


County Kildare 
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ROGER MORTIMER 


| the early nineteen-thirties 
visitors to the Ballylinch Stud in 
Co. Kilkenny used to be shown 
an‘ old grey horse, practically 
white in fact, and with a very 
dipped back. They could hardly 
believe it when they were told 
that this ancient grey was- The 
Tetrarch, perhaps the fastest 
horse to have raced on the 
English Turf. 

There was a strong element of 
chance in The Tetrarch’s breed- 
ing. In 1909 Mr. Edward 
Kennedy of the Straffan Stud, 
Co. Kildare, bought for 2,000 
guineas a grey French-bred five- 
year-old called Roi Herode with 
the aim of reviving what he 
described as “the long lost line 
of Herod.” Roi Herode was not 
a top-class horse, and although 
he stayed well enough, he was 
distinctly short of speed. 


The following year Roi Herode 
broke down at the end of April 
in his preparation for the Chester 
Cup, and although the stud 
season was virtually over, Mr. 
Kennedy sent him off to Straffan 
straight away. 

There were only two mares of 
Mr. Kennedy’s that had not 
already been covered, one of them 
being Vahren, by the 2,000 
Guineas winner, Bona Vista. For 
some years Vahren had been a 
disappointing mare, but in 1908 
she had produced a smart sprint- 
ing filly called Nicola, who was 
trained by Mr. H. S. Persse. 

The Tetrarch, the produce of 
this hastily planned union be- 
tween Roi Herode and Vahren, 
was a big, strong foal, redeemed 
from a suspicion of coarseness by 
a beautiful quality head and neck. 
His looks were not improved by 


Condensed from the Sunday Times (London) 
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the numerous white splodges on 
his grey coat that looked as if 
someone had dipped a brush in 
whitewash and shaken it over him. 
It was this curious marking that 
earned him the nickname first of 
“ The Rocking Horse ”, and later, 
as his fame spread, of “The 
Spotted Wonder ”. 

Rejecting advice to cut this 
odd-looking grey and make a 
jumper of him, Mr. Kennedy sent 
The Tetrarch as a yearling to the 
Doncaster sales. At that time 
greys were rarely seen on English 
racecourses and the _ experts 
tended to view them with dis- 
favour. There was no unseemly 
rush, therefore, to secure The 
Tetrarch, who was bought for 
1,300 guineas by Mr. Persse, 
partly because he was a _ half- 
brother to Nicola, partly because 
Mr. ,Persse liked his make and 
shape and had seen him making 
rings round the other yearlings at 
Straffan. A few weeks later Mr. 
Persse resold him to his cousin, 
Major McCalmont, at that time a 
subaltern in the 7th Hussars, 
but retained the colt in his stable. 

The Tetrarch had plenty of 
size and scope, so no attempt 
was made to hurry his prepara- 
tion. Early in April Mr. Persse 
decided to gallop four two-year- 
olds that were ready to race and 
at the last moment he gave orders 
that The Tetrarch was to join 
them, instructing the grey’s rider 
to ease him up when the others 
got too far ahead. To Mr. Persse’s 
amazement The Tetrarch was out 


HE Tetrarch’s outstanding 

physical attribute was his 
superb hind legs which afforded 
him tremendous propulsion. His 
action was remarkable, and with 
his exceptional hind leverage, 
his back seemed to get shorter 
and his legs longer until his 
hind legs seemed to project out 
in front of his forelegs. 

At full speed he galloped 
absolutely true, but at half 
speed he was inclined to cross 
his forelegs. He “ plaited ” 
when he walked and it was 
possible to hear him doing it. 
He had a beautiful, intelligent 
head and a kindly disposition, 
although he was capable of 
raising hell if anything occurred 
to upset him. 
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on his own after a couple of fur- 
longs, and from that moment it 
was apparent that he possessed 
exceptional ability. 

A few days afterwards The 
Tetrarch was given a_ severer 
test and was galloped with 
Captain Symons, a reliable old 
sprinter that soon afterwards won 
a handicap conceding the runner- 
up 19 lb. The Tetrarch took 
him on at level weights—the 
appropriate weight-for-age allow- 
ance was 46 lb.—and beat 
him in a canter. A week later, to 
make sure it was not all just a 
beautiful dream, The Tetrarch 
was tried once again. This time 
he gave 14 Ib. to Captain Symons 
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Rule of Sausage 


How often is ons revolted by the interior of an attractive- 
looking sausage roll when, biting into it, one comes on 
something strange : — 
Shall I compare thee to a sausage roll? 
Thou art more fibrous and more glutinate. 


Too much “cereal filling” one may tell oneself, but it 
does not help very much. Heaven be with the days when 
one had a real variety of sausages made to certain types— 
Epping, Oxford, Scotch smoked, and so on. We do have a 
glorious assortment of continental sausages and only a short 
time ago one could pose as a gourmet and cite vursty, parky, 
talidny, klobésy—just to show how versed in sausage lore 
one was—and get these too in Dublin. Alas, even these are 
fading out and the generic “ sausage ” rules. 

I am indebted to Joseph Wechsberg for a sound ruling on 
the quality of sausages. He says if the sausage is fresh and 
properly made, the juice will spout into the eater’s face when 
the fork is inserted. In passing, he records that sausage- 
eaters recognised each other by the fat stains on their ties 
and lapels, which they “wore proudly, like campaign 


ribbons ”. Mary F. KEATING in the Irish Times 
ecco WWW WWOUUUO 


and 21 lb. to a very smart two- 
year-old called Land of Song, 
that subsequently won at Royal 
Ascot. Again he won in a canter. 

The Tetrarch’s first appearance 
was in a maiden plate at New- 
market. He represented perhaps 
the greatest racing certainty of all 
times, and it says much for the 
stable discipline of those days 
that he started at 9-2 against. He 
won every bit as easily as his 
gallops had foretold, and he fol- 
lowed this up by an equally facile 
victory in the six-furlong Wood- 
cote Stakes at Epsom. 

Before Ascot he was tried 
against two well-proven sprinters, 
Hallaton and Normac. He gave 
them both ro Ib. and beat them 
in a canter by ten lengths, pull- 


ing up. Yet Hallaton had won 
the Portland MHandicap with 
8 st. 8 lb., and Normac shortly 


afterwards won a good sprint 
handicap at Sandown carrying 
8 st. ro Ib. 


The Tetrarch then proceeded 
to win the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot, the National Breeders 
Produce Stakes at Sandown, the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 
as well as a race at Goodwood 
and one at Derby, too. All these 
victories were gained with con- 
summate ease, with the exception 
of the National Breeders Produce 
Stakes, in which he had a very 
narrow spueak. Carrying 9 st. § Ib., 
he was badly baulked at the 
start, and when, at length, he was 
balanced and set off in pursuit, 
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the leaders were many lengths 
ahead. However, he caught them 
close home and won by a neck. 

In the early autumn The 
Tetrarch rapped his off-fore fet- 
lock and was retired for the 
season. He was pin-fired on the 
joint and seemed as sound as 
ever next spring. He was not 
quite ready, though, for the 
Guineas, so missed that event in 
which Land of Song was third. 
Shortly before the Derby he 
rapped himself again in the same 
place and that was the end of a 
brief but brilliant career. Whether 
a colt with such phenomenal 
speed could possibly have stayed 
a mile and a half in a truly-run 
race is Open to question, but the 
fact that he sired three St. Leger 
winners is telling evidence that he 
was something more than a mere 
sprinter. 


Altogether The Tetrarch got 
130 foals of which eighty won 
races. His existence had been 
almost entirely forgotten when he 
died in 1935. Although he failed 
to establish a male line that has 
survived in these islands, he has 
exercised considerable influence 
on bloodstock breeding through- 
out the world. 

In 1959 his name appeared in 
the pedigrees of Sing Sing and 
Paddy’s Sister, the leading two- 
year-olds; of Parthia and Petite 
Etoile, the two best three-year- 
olds; of Alcide, the outstanding 
stayer; Primera, the best middle 
distance horse; and of Right Boy, 
the champion sprinter; of Oxo, 
winner of the Grand National, 
and of Roddy Owen, winner of 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup. Not 
a bad record for “The Rocking 


Horse ” ! 


Sweetest Happiness 


MY experience of life makes me sure of one truth which I 

do not try to explain—that the sweetest happiness we 
ever know, the very wine of human life, comes not from 
love, but from sacrifice, from the effort to forget ourselves 


so as to make others happy. 


JoHN BoyLe O’REILLY 


RACEHORSE: An animal that can take several thousand 
people for a ride at the same time. 


“ \urpPHy, what is ‘a foregone conclusion ’?” 
“ Please, teacher, it’s when you see a film and there’s 
four crooks in it who get bumped off by the end. That’s 


four gone.” 
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Tim Murphy, crouched in a 
tree, took dead-eye aim . . 


Why New York 


Honours 
the Irish 
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HE Irish have long claimed 

with affectionate humour that 
they invented America. Certainly 
the eventful history of New York 
State owes much to their con- 
tributions. The Irish helped make 
New York the largest American 
city—first by settling there and 
then by building the Erie Canal 
and many of the railroads. For 
many years New York City has 
outranked Dublin as a centre of 
Irish population. 

By 1860, nearly half of the 
foreign-born residents were Irish. 
They and their forebears and des- 
cendants have won an honoured 
place in every phase of the State’s 
life—as warriors and statesmen, 
builders, industrialists, educators, 
scientists, athletes, actors and play- 
wrights, 

As early as 1645 an Irishman, 


John Anderson, was a popular 
citizen of Beverwyck — now 
Albany. His gay wit charmed the 
phlegmatic Dutch burghers, who 
called him- “Jan Andriessen, de 
Iersman van Dublingh.” 


Thomas Dongan, who -later 
became the Earl of Limerick, was 
the English Governor of the 
Province of New York from 1683 
to 1688. It was he who gave New 
York and Albany their city char- 
ters in 1686. 

One of the best Colonial 
governors, he was a man of great 
wisdom, a statesman and diplo- 
mat. While governor he expressed 
the wish that “a ship go con- 
stantly between New York and 
Ireland and bring passengers for 
the Province.” He did much to 
establish friendly relations with 
the Iroquois Indians and safeguard 
the Province at a perilous time. 

Another Irish immigrant, Sir 
William Johnson, was Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs in colonial 
times. For a generation his in- 
fluence over the Indians check- 
mated the moves of the French 
against the strategic Mohawk 
Valley. The Canajoharie Mohawks 
expressed their affection by giving 
him 80,000 acres as a gift. 

During the War for Indepen- 
dence, the Continental Army 
never totalled more than 25,000 
under arms, yet the records show 
more than 4,000 enlisted men 
with Irish names. Incidentally, 
more than 695 Kellys enlisted to 
do their bit against King George. 


Condensed from the Report of the New York State Commission on 
Historic Observance 
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It is true that an Irishman, 
William Tryon, was Governor of 
the Province of New York when 
the Revolutionary War broke out. 
But the good Irish citizens more 
than made up for this once the 
musket balls started _ flying. 
General Richard Montgomery, a 
native of Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, 
invaded Canada, took Montreal 
and was slain storming the forti- 
fied heights of Quebec. As a mili- 
tary genius, Montgomery was 
ranked second only to Washington. 

The Sullivan-Clinton campaign 
of 1779 into the central and wes- 
tern Iroquois country decisively 
shattered the power of these fierce 
allies of the British and turned 
moccasin trails into roads for 
peaceful settlement. 

Incidentally, one of the most 
poignant figures of the Revolution 
was the lovely twenty-year-old 
Jane McCrea. Her murder and 
scalping by Indians at Fort 
Edward while on her way to visit 
her fiancé aroused the colonists 
to resist the British invasion. 

And let’s not forget one of the 
most famous sharpshooters in the 
State’s history—Timothy Murphy, 
Schoharie’s Revolutionary War 
hero, Crouched in a tree at the 
Battle of Saratoga, he took dead- 
eye aim and shot down General 
Frazer. By demoralising the 


British defence, Tim helped turn 
the tide of one of the world’s 
most important battles. 

Like George Washington, the 
Irish were first in war, and first 
in peace. George Clinton, whose 


father was a native of Ireland, 
was the First Governor of New 
York State. He was also a Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and was elected and re-elected 
Vice President of the United 
States. And the first mayor of 
New York City after the Revolu- 
tion—James Duane—was the son 
of a County Galway Irishman. He 
was the founder of Duanesburgh, 
in Schenectady County. 

Brooklyn and Albany had Irish 
companies in the War of 1812. 
And an Irish naval commander, 
Commodore Thomas Macdonough, 
won glory on Lake Champlain 
when he halted the invasion from 
the north by shattering the British 
fleet. 

The son of a Kilkenny man— 
Robert Fulton—ushered in a new 
era of transportation when he 
sailed the Clermont up the Hud- 
son River from New York to 
Albany in August, 1807. 

One of the most colourful and 
important waterways in the growth 
of the State and the Nation was 
the Erie Canal. It could never have 
been built without the Irish 
DeWitt Clinton, kinsman of 
George Clinton, was of Irish ex- 
traction. More than 3,000 
Irishmen were working on the 
Canal as early as 1818. 

By 1840, New York had thir 
teen canals completed or under 
way, for a total of 944 miles. Os 
all of them, the Irish were the 
professional canal builders. And 
the energies and talents of the 
Irish were poured into building 
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WHY NEW YORK HONOURS THE 


the State’s railroads, starting with 
the Mohawk and Hudson Rail- 
road in 1831—one of the Nation’s 
earliest railroads. 

They settled along these trans- 
portation networks, and wherever 
they settled they firmly established 
the Catholic Church. Incidentally, 
a native of Brooklyn—John 
McCloskey—became the first 
American cardinal in 1875. 

Sheridan’s Ride is one of the 
great military feats of the Civil 
War. Next time you’re in Capitol 
Park, in Albany, you may wish to 
extend a friendly salute to the 
statue of General Philip Sheridan 
astride his famous charger. Do 
this—if you wish—in tribute to 
the more than 51,000 Irish- 
Americans from New York State 
who fought in the Union Army. 

The fighting 69th New York 
Regiment—its chaplain, Father 
Duffy, and its commander, “ Wild 
Bill” Donovan—wrote its name 
in glory and blood on the battle- 
fields of France during World 
War I. During the Civil War, 
General Sherman cited the valour 
of the fighting Irish who made up 
so much of the 69th Regiment. 

Pick your field in Empire State 
history and you'll find a distin- 


guished record earned by the 
Irish. A rags-to-riches business 
story? Well, William R. Grace 


got his first job in a New York 


“TAKE a letter, Miss Kelly. 
hand—it’s urgent.” 


Tommy: 
its last legs?” 
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restaurant after he left Ireland. 
He went on from there to found 
the Grace Steamship Line. And 
in 1880 he became the first 
Catholic mayor of New York City. 

Who will ever forget Alfred E. 
Smith, the Happy Warrior from 
the sidewalks of New York? He 
emerged from the precincts of the 
Fulton Fish Market to become one 
of the best beloved personalities in 
American political history. 

Another Irishman, the distin- 
guished journalist who founded 
the New York Tribune, is best 
remembered for his classic bit of 
advice, “Go west, young man.” 
That was Horace Greeley. 

For generations the theatres 
along the Great White Way in 
New York have glittered with the 
names of Irish-Americans . . . Pat 
Rooney . . . the Barrymores .. . 
Helen Hayes .. . Walter Hampden 
. . - Eddie Dowling . . . the play- 
wrights Marc Connelly wity 
George Kelley . . . and Eugene 
O’Neill. Who will forget the 
melodies of Victor Herbert? 

And then there’s America’s 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” man— 
a legend on Broadway—George 
M. Cohan, who thrilled the 
nation during World War I with 
“ Over there!” 

The contributions of the Irish 
have helped the Empire State rise 
to leadership and greatness. 


And don’t bother with short- 
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The story behind a famous rallying song 


“On for Old Erin— 
O’Donnell Abi!’’ 


SEAMUS G. O’KELLY 


HEN M. J. McCann, a 

Fenian, wrote the song 
O’Donnell Abu—popular with 
every generation since its first 
appearance—he was thinking of 
Red Hugh O’Donnell, “ the 
Eagle of the North”. The story 
behind the song is the story of 
Red Hugh himself. 

Dublin Castle is linked with 
this story. From the time of the 
Anglo-Norman conquest, the 
Castle was the seat of Govern- 
ment and the stronghold of the 
conqueror. It was from Dublin 
Castle that Red Hugh O’Donnell 
and his companions, Henry and 
Art O’Neill, escaped on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1571. 

Red Hugh was the favourite 
son of the chieftain of the 
O’Donnell clan. When a boy of 
fifteen he was kidnapped by the 
Lord Deputy from the shore of 
Loch Swilly. (Like the sons of 
Irish chieftains of the period, he 
was out at fosterage, his foster- 
parents being the McSweeneys.) 
The boy was taken as a hostage 
to Dublin Castle, and there held 
a close prisoner in the dungeons. 


With him as fellow prisoners 
were Henry and Art O’Neill, 
sons of the chieftain of Tyrone. 

The aim in holding chieftains’ 
sons as hostages was to ensure 
that the chieftains would not rise 
in rebellion. If they did, their 
sons would be put to death 
(either in Dublin Castle or, in 
some instances, in the Tower of 
London). 

It was a plan that worked 
very well as far as the English 
were concerned—until they cap- 
tured Red Hugh O’Donnell. 
During his four years of im- 
prisonment Red Hugh became 
more and more the unrelenting 
enemy of the invader, and he 
swore that if he ever had the 
power he would turn him out of 
the country for good. 

As things eventuated, he 
failed in his endeavour to free 
his country, but he handed on 
to the generations that came 
after him a record of courage 
and determination that has 
seldom been equalled in the 
history of Irish-English relations. 

Christmas Eve, 1571, was one 
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of the wildest nights of the 
century. It had been snowing all 
day, and by nightfall the snow 
lay on the ground to a depth of 
several feet. A fierce wind had 
blown all day from the North; 
by nightfall it had become a 
blizzard. 

While the Castle garrison was 
making merry and the lords and 
ladies of the Court were at the 
height of their gaiety, Red Hugh 
and Henry and Art O’Neill suc- 
ceeded in cutting through the 
bars of their cell windows and 
lowering themselves into the 
Castle yard by means of a rope. 
As most of the guards were 
drunk, the three youths managed 
to make their way unnoticed to 


the main gate and out into 
Dame Street. 
O’Donnell and his two com- 


panions expected guides to meet 
them outside the Castle gate, for 
their friends and allies, chiefs of 
Wicklow and South Leinster, 
were aware of their escape plan. 
The guides, who were to have 
been despatched by Feach Mac- 
Hugh O’Byrne, did not arrive 
because they had lost their way 
in the deep snowdrifts of the 
Wicklow Mountains. Consequently 
O’Donnell and the two O’Neills 
were forced to make their bid for 
freedom unaided. 

They got out of Dublin by 
taking the unfamiliar road from 
Rathfarnham towards Wicklow. 
Eventually they found them- 
selves on the Wicklow Moun- 
tains. The cold was intense and 
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Ween Hugh O'Neill, the 
Earl of Tyrone, decided to 


throw away his English title 
and resume his title The 
O'Neill, Red Hugh O'Donnell 


backed him. When O'Neill went 
further and attempted to re- 
unite the clans of Ireland into 
a confederation against the 
English, Red Hugh again backed 
him. And when O'Neill raised 
the standard of revolt and 
struck for Irish freedom O’Don- 
nell was at his side. 


Y \npudupuudududududududnpududududadudndu dada, 
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the blinding snowflakes preven- 
ted them from making much 
progress. At last they could go 
on no longer, for Art O’Neill 
was exhausted. In the morning 
searchers from Feach MacHugh 
O’Byrne’s household found 
them, but Art O’Neill was dead 
from cold and exposure. 


Red Hugh O’Donnell and 
Henry O'Neill were brought to 
Glenmalure, where they were 
attended to by Rose, the wife of 
Feach MacHugh O’Byrne. 
O’Donnell nearly lost his life. 
Two of his toes had to be ampu- 
tated because of frostbite; but 
he recovered and by early 
spring he was back again in his 
native Donegal, having made the 
journey on foot and on horse- 
back, guarded by faithful 
soldiers of the O’Byrne clan. 

When Red Hugh made his 
historical escape he was about 
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twenty-one years old. The fol- 
lowing year his father died and 
by the unanimous vote of the 
clan he was elected chief of the 
O’Donnells. Under Irish law the 
new chief was always elected. 

At the inauguration ceremony 
of Red Hugh as chief, one of 
the guests was his first cousin, 


‘ Niall Garbh O’Donnell. The 


jealous Niall thought he should 
have been appointed chief. The 
war with the English was about 
to start, and in order to keep 
the O’Donnell clan united a 
marriage was arranged between 
Nuala, sister of Red Hugh and 
his cousin Niall Garbh. 

It was a marriage of con- 
venience, but it did not achieve 
its purpose. Niall still bore ill- 
will towards Red Hugh, and 
when the war with England 
broke out, Niall joined the 
enemy. 

Nuala, seeing the turn events 
had taken, left her husband's 
home one wild night with her 
two children, a boy and a girl. 
She took refuge with her 
brother Red Hugh at his castle 
at Lifford. 

O’Neill and his army swept 
into Leinster and South Ulster, 
driving the English before them. 
The Battle of the Yellow Ford 
was fought and won, and whilst 
O’Neill was driving the invaders 


towards Dublin O’Donnell, sup- 
ported by Maguire from 
Fermanagh, O’Rourke from 
Breffni and the other northern 
chiefs, crossed the river Erne at 
Enniskillen, which he captured. 

In Connacht O’Donnell found 
himself confronted by a huge 
army led by Sir Conyers 
Clifford, President of Connacht. 
Here on the slopes of the 
Curlew Mountains O’Donnell 
inflicted one of the heaviest de- 
feats ever suffered by the 
English in Ireland. 

For over ten years the war 
continued, but unfortunately, the 
southern chiefs were not as 
loyal to the confederation as 
were their northern brothers. 
When the Spaniards landed at 
Kinsale they were immediately 
surrounded and besieged by 
English armies. 

Two months after the defeat 
at Kinsale Red Hugh left Ireland 
to seek further aid in Spain, and 
six months later he was dead. 
The story goes that he was 
poisoned by an English agent at 
the Spanish court. With his 
death all hopes of further resis- 
tance vanished and in due course 
the great O’Neill was forced to 
surrender. Ireland had to wait 
forty years for the coming of 
another O’Neill, the masterful 
Owen Roe. 


AN egotist is one who is always me-deep in conversation. 


SOMETIMES a man pulls the wool over the wife’s eyes with 


the wrong yarn. 
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Drama behind—and before 
—the footlights 
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FoR months the school had 

been working and planning 
with this night in view. Classes 
had been re-arranged, school 
rooms commandeered for  re- 
hearsals, small children over- 
excited, worried mothers over- 
harassed, until it seemed impos- 


sible that a successful climax 
could ever be reached. 

As it was Christmas week 
there would, of course, be a 
Nativity play by the _ senior 


school, but for the parents ot 
the juniors the prologue intro- 
ducing scenes about children in 
other countries was the nerve- 
racking part of the evening. 

In classrooms along the corri- 
dor small boys were being made 
up to look like Indian braves, 
dressed in pyjama-like costumes 
surmounted with a headdress of 
feathers. Still younger boys were 
careering around in _ furry, 
Eskimo costumes, while small 
girls managed to look poised and 
even self-possessed in Japanese 
kimonos or flamboyant “darkie” 


black 


with 
stockings to cover arms and legs. 
With other nervous mothers I 


outfits, complete 


sat in the rapidly-filling gym- 
nasium hall, oblivious of the 
discomfort of a hard cushionless 
chair tightly jammed in among 
many others. Later on in the 
evening, when my own children’s 
part was over, I was to feel the 
stuffiness of the Hall and the 
lack of padding on the chair, 
but not now—my thoughts were 
all behind that red curtain firmly 
stretched across the _ stage. 
Whispers and giggles came from 
behind it, and occasional loud 
hushings from the supervising 
nuns. 

At last, after a couple of false 
alarms, the curtains parted 
tremulously, and the show was 
on. Two children on their way 
to bed were being told stories 
about children in other lands; 
soon they were tucked up in 
their cots and for me the nerve- 
racking part had arrived. 

Jonathan, my six-year-old son, 
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was making his stage debut with 
the Indians. He was supposed to 
be Hiawatha and he had to 
shoot a “deer” with his bow 
and arrow. I was the only 
person who knew that, despite 
weeks of rehearsal, he was still 
determined not to loose that 
arrow, because he had grave 
fears that once it sped from the 
bow it would be gone and lost 
for ever somewhere in the 
audience. It was useless to 
reassure him. 

I leaned forward, tensely, as 
the small boys marched in— 
feeling an absurd pride in 
Hiawatha, although honest 
enough to admit that he looked 
the smallest and certainly the 
most mervous. The Indians 
marched around the stage while 
a chorus in the background sang 
about the wonderful feats of 
Hiawatha. 

Then Jonathan came forward 
to shoot the deer. I could see a 
stubborn look on his face as he 
raised his bow and took aim, 
but failed to take his finger 
away, to release the arrow. 

However, a stag’s antlers were 
thrown on the stage from the 
wings at the right moment, and 
the Indians made their exit, 
dragging their kill behind them. 
They turned to grin at the 
laughter and applause that 
swept the audience. 


The Reverend Mother, who 
was sitting very near me, turned 
around in amusement and said, 
innocently, “Poor little fellow! 


His arrow didn’t go off!” I 
blushed with shame, but held 
my peace. 

The next scene was supposed 
to be a hunt with the Eskimos, 
and they came pouring on to the 
stage through the tiny door of 
an igloo. The first couple of 
small furry boys was greeted 
with a ripple of appreciation 
that changed to amusement as 
the igloo fell over, to disclose 
the impatient line of boys await- 
ing their turn to crawl through 
it onto the stage. However, it is 
incidents like that help to make 
such an evening; and although 
two nuns sitting beside me 
nearly fell off their chairs with 
laughter, the show had to go on. 

Then the tiny Japanese girls 
danced their fan-fluttering way 
into all our hearts—especially 
the youngest, who insisted on 
making her pirouette last six 
times as long as all the others, 
After this the Darkie _ girls 
bounced in, and to everyone’s 
delight their high kicking at the 
front of the stage gave amusing 
glimpses of chubby pink knees 
above the black-stockinged legs. 

With the exit of some splen- 
did Spanish dancers, the really 
exciting part of the evening was 
over for me—as it was for many 
other doting mothers. But we 
had to admit that the plav was 
excellent and very moving in its 
climax. 

Afterwards it was time for me 
to make my way backstage to 
collect a somewhat penitent 
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ENTER: 


Hiawatha, and to persuade him 
by devious means of bribery 
that he must promise to release 
that arrow on the following two 
nights of the concert. 

My stratagem worked, and I 
must admit that his succeeding 
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performances left nothing to be 
desired. He even managed to 
look happy as he shot his arrows 
into the wings. But he was 
right: we never found those 
arrows again, and it cost me a 
few shillings to replace them. 


How to Encourage Our Inventors 


Fror lack of opportunity and financial encouragement, many 

a potentially brilliant Irish inventor has been interred in 
his grave along with the children of his brain. Nor can it be 
said that our inventors of today are afforded much induce- 
ment. 

Is it possible to stimulate people to invent? Emphatically 
yes. If anybody has a doubt on this score, let him ponder 
on what has been done in Japan. 

It was believed, by the Japanese themselves as well as by 
foreigners, that they were not inventive. True, they had an 
Official Patent Bureau as far back as 1885, but for twenty 
years after its establishment not one important invention 
was recorded on its files. Here surely was clinching proof 
that the Japanese were deficient in inventiveness. 

Then somebody thought up a bright idea—the Imperial 
Invention Association, which made a fresh departure by 
offering prizes to inventors; the Emperor himself offered 
substantial gifts. Exhibitions of new inventions were held. 

What has been the result? Japan can now boast of many 
important inventions; and they have benefited native industry 
to an immeasurable extent, for they include the Toyada 
Loom, a new magnet steel, a typewriter, the Culture Pearl. 
The silk industry, too, has been revolutionised. 

And all because of imaginative stimulation on the part of 
the authorities. Surely we should take a tip from the 
Japanese? 

L1aM Rrorpan in the Irish Catholic 


ConceEIT is what makes a little squirt think he is a fountain 
of knowledge. 


‘THE only time you mustn’t fail is the last time you try. 


| It HAPPENED THIS MONTH | 


He was the 


“Best Stage 


Irishman” of His Day 


THe Best Stace IRISHMAN OF HIS 

time—that was how his contem- 
poraries regarded the gifted Dion 
Boucicault. 

Boucicault, the son of a French 
refugee and an Irish mother, was 
born in Dublin on December 26, 
1822, He was famous by the time 
he was twenty as the author of the 
play, London Assurance, and by 
1852 he had made his first appear- 
ance as an actor in a melodrama of 
his own writing, The Vampire. 

But it was not until 1869, when 
he produced at the Adelphi a 
dramatic adaptation of Gerald 
Griffin’s novel, The Collegians, 
that he found lasting success. His 
play was called The Colleen Bawn, 
and it was performed in practically 
every city in Ireland, Britain and 
the United States, earning for its 
author a huge fortune. 

But he lost most of this money 
in the management of several 
London theatres. However, that did 
not matter very much, for other 
successes were to come: Arrah-na- 
Pogue and The Shaughraun 
among them. 

Boucicault made his home in 
New York during his declining 
years, and died there in 1890. It is 
doubtful if his uncommon name, 
and the larger-than-life characters 
he created, will ever be forgotten. 


Kept Out of Mischief 

AKING MONEY IS THE VERY BEST 

kind of employment to keep a 
man out of mischief, believed Sir 
William Petty, who died on De- 
cember 16, 1687—and this extra- 
ordinary man spent most of his life 
profitably employed in a variety of 
pursuits. 

The son cf an English trades- 
man, he was educated at Caen, in 
Normandy, where he kept himself 
for four years by trading goods he 
had brought from England... 

After a spell at sea (when he dis- 
covered he was short-sighted) he 
decided to become a doctor, and 
studied in Paris. There he is said 
to have existed for two weeks on 
threepennyworth of walnuts. 

But better times were to come. 
He was appointed Physician to the 
British Army in Ireland at a salary 
of £1 a day. But speculations and 
investments eventually brought his 
income to something like £15,000 
per annum. 

Then, almost casually, he found 
himself engaged in a piece of work 
that has ensured his place in his- 
tory: he obtained a contract to sur- 
vey the entire country. The result 
—called the “Down Survey,” 
because it was put down on paper 
—was the most accurate, detailed 
map of the country made to date. 
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This and the data he collected are 
invaluable to historians and others. 


A Dandy with Brains 

N LIMERICK CITY, IN THE EARLY 

years of the r8th century, the 
tall, distinguished figure of Dr. 
Sylvester O’Halloran was a familiar 
sight to everyone he met on his 
frequent strolls around the town. 

He dressed in the height of 
fashion, wore a Parisian wig and 
cocked hat, and sported a gold- 
headed cane. But for all that he 
was one of the foremost authorities 
of his day on ailments of the eye 
and brain. 

This distinguished surgeon and 
antiquary studied on the continent 
for several years before returning 
to Ireland and Limerick. Apart 
from medicine, he was deeply inter- 
ested in Irish history and scholar- 
ship, spoke Irish fluently, and was 
an early, enthusiastic member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Like the very busy person he 
was, he had time for everything: 
he wrote a_ general history of 
Ireland, he gave Limerick its first 
country infirmary (by taking over 
several houses and turning them 
into a hospital), and he founded a 
literdry society in the city. 

He was born on the last day of 
December, 1728. 


Man with Four Careers 
AN OLD FRIEND OF MANY IRISH 
people died near Timbuctoo one 
December day in 1823—Signor 
Belzoni, entertainer, variety artist, 
Magician, traveller, art lover, and 
writer. 
He 


was a man who enjoyed 


several careers. He started as a 
barber in Padua, and later became 
a Capuchin morik. Then, when the 
French dissolved the monasteries, 
he fled from Italy and set himself 
up as a variety artist. 

Belzoni was a big man, and very 
dexterous. Soon his feats of skill 
and “ magic” were drawing enthus- 
iastic crowds, and he became 
especially popular in Ireland, where 
he appeared in Dublin, Limerick, 
and Cork. One of his best-known 
tricks was to lop a man’s head off 
(or seem to!) and then stick it back 
on again. 

He married an Irishwoman, but 
later left Ireland, and the variety 
stage, to set up as am art dealer in 
Egypt. There he was again a suc- 
cess, and made a great deal of 
money. He wrote about his travels, 
and it may have been the need for 
new material for a book that set 
him on the road to Africa—and 
death near Timbuctoo. 


Told the Instde Story 
SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 

died William John Fitzpatrick, a 
patient, hard-working man who 
told the inside story of one of the 
most important periods in Irish 
history. 

His famous life of the “ Sham 
Squire ”, the informer of 1798, was 
built up on scraps of information 
scattered widely throughout the 
State Papers of the time. The book 
gives to any student of history a 
dramatic insight into Fitzpatrick’s 
enormous aptitude for work and 
his painstaking research. 

He was educated by the Jesuits 
at Clongowes, Co. Kildare, and 
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when a young man he published a 
book on Lord Cloncurry. Later 
biographical works deal with Lady 
Moran, Charles Lever and Father 
Tom Burke, the eloquent Dominican 
preacher. 

Historians are forever in his debt 
for such work as Ireland Before the 
Union and Secret Service Under 
Pitt. 


Ambush at Ashtown 

E GROUP OF YOUNG MEN WHO 

gathered at Ashtown Cross just 
outside Dublin one December 
morning in 1920 were tense and 
watchful. Their job was a dangerous 
one: to launch an attack on the 
Viceroy, Lord French. 

This attack was to be an answer 
to the government’s policy of 


“ frightfulness ” which had caused 
the death of many Irishmen. There 
had been sudden arrests and count- 
less houses raided. Now some of 
the victims of this policy of aggres- 
sion were to strike back at the 
head of British authority in Ire- 
land—the Viceroy. - 

But it was not the Viceroy who 
was killed. The ambushers’ plans 
miscarried, and as the heavily pro- 
tected official cars roared past the 
cross and Lieutenant Martin 
Savage and his comrades a hail of 
bullets whistled through the wintry 
air, Young Savage was fatally hit. 

Later, in spite of official pres- 
sure, the inquest jury brought in 
a verdict that he was “ killed in an 
attack on Lord French ”, and voted 
sympathy for his relatives. JE. 
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According to Cocker ? A 

A Notorious bore was dying. He began to tell a visitor a Vict 

story about a wonderful dog that he once possessed. T 

He told how he bought it, what he paid for it, why he drap 
chose a spaniel instead of a terrier, what he fed it on, how to 

he trained it, and how it differed from dogs differently whis 

trained, and so, by long stages, he approached the story that chilc 

he declared to be true and wonderful, and it could be be c 

authenticated by Jack Dash who was married to his cousin’s was 

aunt, or was it, let me see... . In 

The poor fellow laboured on, though his breath was end 

going, and at last the visitor said: “I really must go now. child 

We shall meet some day in Heaven.” Ty. 


“Are you sure of that?” asked the fellow. 
“Well, I hope so.” 7 


“If we do, remind me to tell you about that dog.” am 

x 

EVEN a mosquito doesn’t get a slap on the back until he Shot 
starts work. wake 


That Improbable Pair 
—The Ideal Parents ! 


Have we been right to throw 
aside the old concepts of 
parental authority ? 


T. P. STEPHENS 


BOY kneeling to ask his 

father’s pardon for some 
petty misdemeanour seems in- 
credible to us, yet sixty years ago 
it could have happened. 

Authority was the key word of 
Victoriana. 

Today we've banished the 
drapes and the plush curtains, but 
to those old fogies in side 
whiskers and crinolines “ problem 
children” were young ruffians to 
be caned. “ Juvenile delinquents ” 
was an unknown title. 

In this era of royal ease, leisure 
and freedom the attitude to 
children has changed. 

To the young parents’ ears 
comes a wail in the night! Baby’s 
last feed was only an hour ago; his 
next won’t be due for three hours. 
Should the young parents lie 
wakeful, enduring those yells? 


Father hopefully suggests, at last, 
that perhaps another bottle. . . ? 
But Mother knows best. Pur- 
posefully she lifts and pats Baby 
to get up that wind, and all’s well. 
It is one of the First Year lessons. 
Bird-watchers once observed a 
pair of tits during a long 
summer’s day. For sixteen hours 
they flew back and forth to the 
nest with scraps of food. By the 
end of that one day they had fed 
the young ones 2,000 beakfuls! 
The routine of bath, powder, 
nappie, bottle comes matter-of- 
factly to the newest mother; but 
father, too, soon finds it familiar. 
He had never dreamed a man 
could manage with so little sleep. 
And as an ideal parent he must 
be ambitious, he soon realises— 
or is told. 
Meanwhile the years wheel on: 
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Baby is three! Now Mother learns 
another lesson, which is that Baby 
can be pettish, simply loves atten- 
tion. But if he won’t eat his 
dinner, then what’s to be done? 

He must be punished, of 
course: “Eat up your din-din or 
you'll get no pudding! Every bit, 
i.s. 

That’s more sensible than 
handing him the next course, or 
his plastic lorry to play with! 

Day in, day out, Mum just has 
to practise all the time-honoured 
maternal virtues. She must be 
practical; responsible; reasonable; 
truthful and a very cornucopia of 
common sense. 

When Peter is big enough to 
go to school, and at eight years old 
must go the half-mile by himself, 
of course Mother is anxious. To 
go with him now, and meet him 
again to bring him home, would 
be impractical and would besides 
hamver the child’s growing inde- 
pendence. So she tells him, 
“Don’t speak to strangers!” 

Peter naturally loves his mother, 
but also he trusts and respects 
her. There was that time, for 
instance, when he had to have a 
tooth out. He had wondered if the 
dentist would hurt. And Mother 
had said: “ Yes, dear, it may hurt 
a little. But you'll be glad you had 
the tooth out; and that old tooth- 
ache will stop.” 


Little moments like this help 
Peter’s growing respect for his 
Mother. He has discovered that 
she means what she says, that 
there’s a reason for warnings. That 
is why he pauses at the corner 
crossing to look left, look right. 
Why he can say, politely: “I am 
not allowed to speak to strangers.” 

Both Mum and Dad understand 
that imitation is one of the strong- 
est instincts in a child. So their 
home is serene: Peter has given 
them the habit of being always on 
their best behaviour. 

If all this appears a little glossy, 
let me hasten to admit that the 
examples given refer to that im- 
probable pair, the Ideal Parents. 
The many sacrifices life demands 
they make willingly, and so suffer 
less. The sense of responsibility 
they feel is gradually handed over 
—as the child grows big enough 
to undertake some new “ grown- 
up” task. Outings and picnics 
they enjoy as one. 

Most parents (real-life parents, 
that is) take the easy way out, 
alternating between watchful 
supervision and blind indifference, 
permissive sympathy and out- 
bursts of  self-pitying temper. 
When a thing is less trouble, the 
easiest person to deceive is one- 
self. That is why Nature is a 
really tough school for the aver- 
age parent. 


THE old believe everything, the middle-aged suspect every- 
thing, and the young know everything. Oscar WILDE 


To be born a gentleman is an accident, but to die a gentle- 
man is an achievement. 
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He drew his pupil’s 
attention to the riches of 
Aristotle 


PETER OF 
IRELAND 


Taught 
St. Thomas 
Aquinas 


HE academic life of St. 

Thomas as student and as 
professor was one of prodigious 
activity. His writings witness to 
his professorial career. As a 
student we know that he sat at 
the feet of St. Albert the Great; 
We even possess the set of notes 
he made of Albert’s lectures on 
the Ethics of Aristotle. But of the 
career of St. Thomas before he 
became a Dominican we know 
little. 

We know that he was sent to 
Montecassino at the age of five, 
and that he might have remained 
there all his life had not Frederick 
II suppressed the monastery—at 
least temporarily—and dispersed 
the community, so that, at four- 


teen years of age, Aquinas had 
to look for a new place of study. 

Naples was suggested. It was 
near; the Cassinese monks had a 
house there (where Thomas may 
have stayed imstead of taking 
lodgings in the city); and it had 
a nascent University. And to 
Naples the young student came. 

The University of Naples was 
founded by Frederick II in 1224, 
the year before Thomas’s birth, as 
part of his anti-Papal policy. For 
Frederick was not content to take 
his officials and administrators 
from the law-school of Bologna, 
which was a Guelph city. By 
Imperial rescript he deprived 
Bologna of the studiwmn and in- 
vited the students and professors 
to come to Naples instead. 

In spite of this high-handed 
action, and notwithstanding the 
various inducements like a safe- 
conduct for the journey, the 
reservation of the best lodgings in 
the city, facilities for raising 


Condensed from The Tablet (London) 
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money and guaranteed jobs in the 
royal service—not to speak of 
Naples’ natural advantages—the 
new foundation did not prosper. 
By 1234 it was, on Frederick’s 
own admission, practically dis- 
solved as a result of the turmoil 
of the struggle with the Papacy. 

Yet Naples had considerable 
claims to be a centre of learning. 
In the 12th and 13th centuries it 
saw a unique fusion of civilisa- 
tions, Latin and Greek, Norman 
and Saracen. And Frederick him- 
self had more than ordinary 
claims to be a patron of learning. 
He was a not unworthy repre- 
sentative of the polyglot and pre- 
cocious culture of his kingdom. 

He had a deserved reputation 
for erudition. His interests ranged 
from architecture to zoology. His 
treatise on falconry is still the 
standard work on the subject. His 
court was remarkable for a defe- 
rence to learning—in the person 
of Michael Scotus, for example— 
and for an exciting exchange of 
ideas. 

At Naples St. Thomas sat at 
the feet of Master Martin and 
Master Peter of Ireland who, be- 
tween them, taught him grammar, 
logic and the natural sciences. 
The fact is recorded in all the 
biographies of the Saint, occa- 
sionally embellished with a per- 
functory tribute to Peter of 
Ireland as one of the most learned 
men of his day. Indeed, very little 
more was known of these profes- 
sors until our own time. 

Grabmann tentatively identified 
Master Martin with the Martin of 


Dacia, whose logical works he 
discovered in the Erlangen 
University Library. As for Master 
Peter, Beaumker discovered and 
published, in 1920, an Erfurt 
manuscript containing his solution 
of a scholastic disputation; and 
since then, Mgr. Pelzer announced 
his discovery in the Vatican 
Library of some further works 
attributed to Peter of Ireland. 

The work of Peter of Ireland 
published by Beaumker is of con- 
siderable interest. It is the sum- 
ming-up and formal decision of a 
philosophico-scientific disputation, 
turning upon the meaning to be 
given to “design” in nature; 
when the pros and cons had been 
brought forward the question was 
“ determined” by Magister Petrus 
de Ybernia, gemma magistrorum 
et laurea morum. It can be dated 
between 1258 and 1266 (for 
Manfred is twice addressed as 
“king ”), which puts it long after 
St. Thomas’s pupillage under 
Peter of Ireland. It is strongly 
Aristotelian ; and it takes Averroes 
as the guide to Aristotle. 

This is not, perhaps, surprising. 
For the intellectual history of 
Western Europe in the 13th 
century is, to a large extent, the 
history of Aristotelianism. And it 
was Michael Scotus who, working 
at the Sicilian court, first gave 
Europe the commentaries of 
Averroes in Latin. 

One would like to know how 
far Peter of Ireland was Aristo- 
telian when he taught St. Thomas 
natural science twenty years pre- 
viously. And it would be in- 
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extent he introduced St. Thomas Peter study at the Oxford of 
to the thought of Averroes. Robert Grosseteste and John 


There is more than one ques- 
tion on which the later Aquinas 
sides with Averroes—a fact that 
is apt to be overshadowed by the 
well-known polemic against the 
Averroists about the unity of the 
intellect. Did St. Thomas come to 
appreciate Averroes under the 
guidance of Peter of Ireland ? 

Questions of this kind are 
clearly important for the history 
of the development of St. 
Thomas’s thought. Other ques- 
tions have, perhaps, a more 
human appeal. Was Peter really 
Irish? Did he keep in touch with 
his pupil after St. Thomas became 
a Dominican? Was he still at 
Naples in 1272-1274 when St. 
Thomas returned to organise the 
Dominican studium there? Where 
did Peter of Ireland study? How 
did he come to Naples in the 
first place? 

It is certain that Peter did not 
study in Ireland. A century after 
his time Ireland still had no 
university. John Lech, Archbishop 
of Armagh, petitioned Clement V 
in 1310 for permission to estab- 
lish a studium so that those who 
wanted university instruction 
should no longer have to brave 
the “perils of the sea”. 

In the 13th century there were 


Blund (who is said to have intro- 
duced the libri naturales of 
Aristotle to the university)? Or 
did he, like other Irish students, 
go to Paris, where he could have 
learnt logic and ethics? Or did he 
go to Toledo to learn the science 
of the Arabs? Perhaps Peter, like 
Michael Scotus before him, came 
to Naples by way of all three. 
His coming to Sicily suggests 
that Peter may well have been 
Norman rather than Irish by race. 
He lived, it will be noticed, 
a generation after the Norman in- 
vasion and partial conquest of 
Ireland. The son of a Norman 


father settled in Ireland would 
naturally be called de Hibernia; 
in the next century Richard 


FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh 
and sometime Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, was com- 
monly known and cited as 
Hybernicus, although in no sense 
an Irishman by race. 

But all is conjecture. 
Perhaps we should be content 
with the one incontrovertible fact 
which is Peter of Ireland’s suffi- 
cient claim to fame—that he was 
St. Thomas’s first teacher of 
natural philosophy and that he 
drew his pupil’s attention to the 
riches of the thought of Aristotle. 
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Most domestic quarrels could be checked by a timely use 


of arms. 


QNE test of the good quality of a painting: It should make 
you quite simply happy when you look at it, regardless 


of its theme or lack of theme. 


Dion REILLY 


SHoRT STorY H 


A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW 


LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


TER was coming to 
Ireland. The room in the 
grey County Home, refuge of 
the aged and the impoverished, 
was dull with shadows, but the 
old woman was happy. Today 
her brother was coming to see 
her; bringing news of the small 
farm where they grew up 
together. 

She awaited his coming, each 
month, with delight. He was 
her last link with the world over 
the hills, with the Finn Valley 
where she was a girl long ago, 
with the little farm that came 
down the generations to them. 
In its few fields, and under the 
giant sycamores along its hedges, 
they had shared its harvests and 
climbed to its berries and grown 
old. 

Summer might bring the roses 
to the walls of the County 
Home, might give life to the 
seeds the old men sowed in 
spring. And spring itself might 
renew the world. But she 
thought only of how the seasons 
changed the few fields of child- 
hood, twenty miles away. When 
the sun streamed down on the 
County Home, not even the 
summer and the kindness of the 


nuns could scatter the long 
shadows of the sycamores that 
lengthened with sunset, that 
lengthened with life itself. They 
crept out into the fields, pushing 
their way over the grass and the 
wildflowers as the sun went 
down. 

Today he would come to see 
her, through the murk of this 
winter evening. He would bring 
her news of the farmyard, the 
horse and two cows, the fair 
day, the neighbours and the 
fields; whether it was flax and 
wheat and corn and potatoes 
this year, or whether it was 
wheat and corn and potatoes 
and a rood of rye. “This day,” 
and her voice faded to a whisper, 
“he will come to see me.” 

Only October; but a winter 
evening. Through the wet 
autumn twilight she could 
barely see the hills of Donegal 
rising in blue tiers. The wide 
lawn of the Home was fresh with 
rain. Far down the valley the 
train seemed to crawl like an 
insect. 

She walked infirmly across the 
room to her friend, Maggie 
Canavan. “ What’s keeping him 
at all, Maggie? He’s always here 
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before this time of day. If he’s 
on the train, it’s the last train, 
and he’ll be walking home.” 

“Fit and able he is to be 
walking home,” said Maggie, a 
big, brown-haired woman. “ It’s 
no time to be getting gloomy, 
Jinny, and him coming to see 
you.” 

The tiny train seemed to 
crawl up a hill like a tortured 
snail. The watery sun came out 
briefly. It gave a sparkle to the 
rain, and exposed the ravages of 
autumn among the bushes and 
trees. Then the sun, wrapped in 
mist, sailed behind a cloud and 
the world was colder. 

“For twenty years,” the old 
woman grumbled, “I have 
waited at this window to see him 
coming up the avenue. Every 
single month he came on this 
very day. Never did he come on 
the last train.” 

Maggie knew the old woman’s 
fear. He should have come at 
four o'clock. The old woman 
had an instinct, now, that he 
would never come, and these 
sudden fears, in the aged, be- 
come firm and changeless. At 
one moment Jinny seemed 
happy enough, expecting him; 
the next, disconsolate. Could 
anything have happened him? 
What broke his twenty years of 
routine? 

“ Better late than never,” said 
Maggie cheerfully. 

“It must be after six, Maggie. 
Wasn’t that the Angelus bell 
was ringing?” 


IN 
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“ Bells in your ears,” said the 
other kindly. “Notions in your 
head. It was five striking.” Then 
quickly, for a bell ringing in the 
ear is a sign of a friend dying: 


“Notions, only. Notions. No 
more.” 
“Notions me hat,” said the 


old woman hotly. “ What do you 
care, anyway? Is he your 
brother? Would you know the 
kind he is?” The very thought 
of him, at the height of his 


power, calmed her anger. “If 
you could only see ‘ 
“TI know,” Maggie laughed 


with sympathy. “If I could only 
see the house you had on the 
green banks of Finn? You're 
going to tell me the story all 
over again.” 
“No,” said 
“T am not.” 


the old woman, 


Many times, in these quiet 
yet happy years, she told the 
story. Within these walls, scores 
of romancers and a few roamers 
had found a peaceful end. There 
died here, the rumour goes, a 
hero whose name is the title of 
a___—-weilil-known novel. Far- 
travelled men, and quiet old 
women, they have their stories. 
The most colourful stories are 
never told, because their owners 
have made peace with the past. 
Of all their stories, Jinny’s was 
the least. 

Again and again she would 
go over it, calling back the 
dawns and the sunsets, the ten 
o’clock tea in the fields, the 
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yellow stubbled hillside; the 
“holding of the rod” for the 
scythe mowing the corn, and the 
“lifting of the lint” with the 
curved iron hook whose handle 
made the hands hard. The very 
names of implements and opera- 
tions, now that their hard pur- 
poses were softened and mel- 
lowed by disuse, called her 
home: the “sharpening stone” 
for the scythe, “the happing of 
the prities”, and “drowning 
the lint ”. 

There were women here who 
could speak of high life in 
famous houses. Jinny’s life had 
no colour, her story no variety 
in that sense; only the colours 
of the countryside and the 
miracle of once being young. 

In her first few years in the 
Home, which was then a work- 
house, she hid as much as pos- 
sible from the other women. 
Then she came to like them and 
share their lives. Soon, there 
was a comradeship, with the 
Sisters doing all they could to 
make them happy. 

She had lived in the valley 
with her brother till the last 
pinch of poverty called for sur- 
render. Only one of them could 
remain. She came here; and left 
him with his dream, her dream, 
that prosperity would come in 
the suns of harvest. 

It never came sufficiently to 
support them both. In brilliant 
sunlight, he took her to the rail- 
way station, wished her good 
luck, and watched her train dash 


away towards the mountains and 
then climb the hills slowly. It 
occurred to him to wave his 
hand to her, long after she was 
out of sight; and to tell her 
again, when she was out of 
hearing, that he would always go 
to see her. 

At the gates of the Home she 
had hesitated. A Sister came 
down to her and said as they 
walked in: “ My dear, you will 
find a great peace here. Every- 
one looks back a little longingly 
as the door closes. It passes. 
There is contentment here.” 

“Sister, I had contentment at 
home.” 

“Many of us had, perhaps. 
But make it a call to God, and 
the years will pass in beauty.” 


She went with the young nun 
up the avenue, through the long 
corridors and into the large, airy 
room where she was to sleep. 
At the end of a month, just 
twenty years ago on the evening 
of this same market-day, he 
came to see her. 

“Dammit, you look younger, 
Jinny Wren,” he had = said. 
“ Aren’t you better off here than 
to be out ploughin’ and ploddin’ 
through the muck?” 

He was afraid of her answer, 
but there came a _ question: 
“Does Paddy Neal be in at 
nights?” 

“Every night. The greatest 
teller of lies ever born.” 

“Did Spot tear up the flowers 
this year again?” 

“A car run over him.” 
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“Did he die?” 

“That dog’s not as mad as 
he was. Got sense.” 

“What sort of weather is it 
for the crops?” 

“ Powerful.” A little 
ticked away the hours. 

“How many hens have you, 
did you say?” 


clock 


“ Seven.” 

“Seven,” she considered; 
“and there used to be four- 
teen.” 


“ Reduced,” he said with an 
odd smile, “by fifty per cent.” 

“Did you eat them or sell 
them?” 

“Who could afford to eat his 
own hens?” 

She advised: “ Feed 
well. Watch the fox.” 

“The fox was found dead on 
Gallagher’s Hill. It was in the 
paper.” 

Each month, when his morn- 
ing at the market was over, he 


them 


would take the four o’clock 
train. Maggie would say: 
“There he is,” and the Sister, 


with a warm informality, would 
announce: “ Jenny, your presence 
is required.” 

They would talk of the same 
old things, and she would tell 
him : 

“Lock the door always when 
you go out at night the 
world is changing. This is a fine 
place for a woman, but a man 
—sure, what peace has a man 


if he’s not out ploughtering 
through the muck?” 
Another day she would ask 
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when was he taking her home. 


“When the thresher comes, 
Jinny Wren.” 
“But the thresher never 


comes. Don’t you still cart it up 
to Gallagher’s?” 

Another day he would say: 
“When the lint is scutched.” 
And she would say: “Long 
threatening comes at last.” But 
the vague dates came and went. 


The months walked into years 
on the tired feet of his visits, 
till now the long winter would 
soon be here. The lights and 
lanterns of Christmas would 
return to the Home. She enjoyed 
the Christmas here: good food 
and Maggie singing Lovely Old 
Finntown, but through the lights 
would come the shadows of the 
sycamores, and her mind would 
withdraw from. the peaceful 
scenes that were around her. 

Today, as she awaited the 
coming of the last train, she fell 
asleep. Most Sundays she was 
missing from her time-honoured 
seat at Mass. 

Soon she would be unable to 
walk, even infirmly, to the 
window. She woke with a cry: 
“ Tt run off the lines!” 


The lights were on. Dusk. 
The big woman laughed: “ Non- 
sense. Content yourself. It’s 


early yet.” 
“He looked tired, I thought, 
the last three or four times.” 
“Serves him right,” said the 
big woman. “He should have 
married. He wouldn’t be the way 
he is now.” 
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“He has no time to marry.” 

“I'm worse than yourself,” 
said Maggie hurriedly. “A pack 
of oul’ nonsense. The train’s in, 
and here’s the Sister.” 

The old woman looked up into 
the fresh young face of the nun. 
“Ts he here?” 

The Sister hesitated. “Is he 
. . . you mean?” 

Maggie said quickly: “ Her 
brother. He comes to see her 
every month. The man with the 
farm.” 

The Sister’s face darkened and 
she said, puzzled: “I know of 
him, Maggie. A very fine old 
man. But tell me—did he come 
to you last month ?” 

“ He did,” said the old woman. 
“There was nobody with him. 
He came to the door and went 
away in a hurry for the train.” 

“And the month before that?” 
asked the Sister. 

“ Every blessed month but this 
one. Regular as the clock. Did he 
not come on the last train ?” 
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The Sister took Maggie to 
one side. “It will be difficult to 
tell her,” she said. “‘ He is dead. 
Died in the Home.” 

“TI know it well. I often seen 
him. He would dress up and 
come to see her, the same as he 
was coming from a train.” 

The young Sister said again: 
“It will be difficult to tell her. 
Do you think we ought .. .?” 

The old woman, wise to these 
hushed tones, knelt down. He 
would never pretend to her again 
that he was still at home. She 
had tried not to see him from 
the window in his first days 
here, and he had avoided coming 
within sight of the window when 
he memorised its actual view. 

Pride, she was thinking in her 
own confused way, is not good 
for the soul; maybe a man is 
happier when the need for it 
passes. Her lips trembled, her 
eyes grew moist. She passed her 
beads, one by one, over her 
fingers. 


os 


QONCE, going to Mount Stewart, I travelled via Carlingford 

Lough and Newry, and as I drove through the town I 
noticed the great number of churches in it, and said to the 
jarvey, “ What a religious people they must be here in 
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County Down!” 


“God bless your soul, ma’am,” he answered. “ Sure, it’s 
not religion at all—it’s spite!” 
COUNTESS OF FINGALL, Seventy Years Young 


‘THE book lay open on the garden table. The wind turned 
over the pages. Little Seamus ran indoors. 
“ Mummy, there is a book in the garden reading itself.” 


The Meath boy who ruled an empire 


The Fabulous 
Story of 
Ambrose 
O'Higgins 
BRID MAHON 


N a night of high winds and 


storms, in the year 1720, 
Ambrose O’Higgins was born on 
the Summerhill estate near 


Dangan Castle, County Meath. 

He grew up in a land of misery 
and oppression with the penal 
laws lying heavy on a broken 
people. Ambrose’s schoolroom, 
like that of the thousands of 
downtrodden, under-privileged 
children all over Ireland, was the 
draughty barn or the rain-swept 
field. And when the hedge-school- 
master moved on, his education 
came to an end. 

He was now twelve years old. 
His job was that of errand-boy to 
the great Lady Bective, his future 
a menial in the kitchens of the 
household and his end, perhaps, 
the grey prison walls of the work- 
house, the nightmare and horror 
of a sturdy and independent 


people. 


But fate, in the shape of a 
smuggled letter from Cadiz in 
Andalusia, was to change his life, 
mould his future, and write his 
name across the pages of fame. 

The flight of the Wild Geese 
had begun three decades before, 
when a meteor had flashed across 
the pages of history, lighting for a 
brief moment the dark night of 
oppression. 

But Limerick fell and Sarsfield 
went into exile taking with him 
the flower of Ireland, amongst 
them an uncle of Ambrose, now a 
priest in Cadiz, domestic prelate 
to the King of Spain. 

Somehow he managed to keep 
in touch with Ireland. Miracul- 
ously he smuggled back a letter 
and some money—the passage- 
fare for young Ambrose to Spain. 

On a Spring morning with the 
young trees budding and the wild 
flowers growing, Ambrose said 
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good-bye to his parents, knowing 
full well that he would never 
again see them in this world. 

Over his shoulder he slung his 
shoes—to save the leather. In his 
knapsack he carried a few oaten 
cakes, baked by his mother. In 
his heart a hatred of oppression 
and a love of freedom, which he 
was never to lose. 

For a poor Irish emigrant travel 
in those days was an appalling 
hardship, Cattle were valuable 
cargo, but human life was jetsam. 
If they died on the journey, so 
much the better. The sea was a 
wide and generous grave, and 
cargo space scarce. 

But Ambrose was young, and 
the sap of life rising in him. He 
reached Cadiz, and for the next 
few years his life was shaped by 
his ambition to get the education 
denied him at home. 

He was an able scholar, a bril- 
liant mathematician, and his uncle 
had high hopes that he would in 
time become a priest. But 
Ambrose decided to seek his for- 
tune in the Spanish colonies be- 
yond the seas. 

From Cadiz, he took a small 
trading vessel bound for Buenos 
Aires. Storms and hurricanes har- 
ried the little boat, but she bat- 
tered her way across the ocean and 
finally came to harbour in the blue 
South American waters. For 
Ambrose it was journey’s end. 

From Buenos Aires, he made 
his way across the pampas and 
cordilleras to Santiago, and from 
there worked his way across the 
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|" is said of Ambrose 

O'Higgins that he never lost 
his brogue nor his nationality, 
and he never forgot his own 
people. in his will he left a 
small fortune for his needy 
relatives at home, and appointed 


Father Kellett, the Parish 
Priest of Summerhill, as his 
almoner. 
C= MMOH ®e 
unknown continent to Lima— 


fabulous city of the Spanish con- 
quistadores. The ancient civilisa- 
tion of the Incas had gone down 
in ruins, and the conquerors had 
built their capital so that they 
might look across the seas to the 
mother-country, Spain. 

Under the shadow of the 
Cathedral Ambrose set up a stall 
and peddied ribbons, _ laces, 
mirrors and combs to the Indians, 
the mulattoes and the negroes as 
poor as himself. 

The gilded coaches of the proud 
Creoles rolled past, raising clouds 
of dust that choked the beggars, 
the gypsies and the motley crowds 
that thronged the narrow streets. 

For years Ambrose toiled in 
obscurity, hawking his goods all 
over Peru, New Granada and 
Venezuela. Then the tide changed. 
Roads were being built over the 
Andes to open up the routes be- 
tween Chile and Mendoza, and on 
them rest houses in the dangerous 
passes of the mountains near 
Santiago. 

Ambrose, who by this time, 
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knew the territory better than any 
Spaniard, applied for a job, and 
before long his brilliant mathe- 
matical mind conceived a plan 
to improve communications. His 
blue-print was accepted—and now 
he began the long climb on the 
road to fame. 

He was commissioned in the 
Spanish Engineers’ Corps, and 
within three years was made com- 
mandant of a cavalry expedition 
sent to fight the traditional 
enemies of the Spaniards—the 
Araucanian Indians. 

He defeated the Indians, but 
unlike their conquerors, he treated 
them with justice and kindness, 
gaining their confidence—and for 
the first time in 200 years he made 
peace. 

By order of the King of Spain 
he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, and the flood of fortune 
swept him on. Brigadier-General, 
Major-General, Captain-General 
of Chile and Marquis of Osorno. 

He founded cities and rebuilt 
towns with the help of the Indians 
who for two centuries had burnt 
and destroyed Spanish settlements. 

He strengthened fortifications, 
built jetties, improved sanitary 
conditions — but his _ greatest 
achievement was when he abolished 
slavery for the Indians. 
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On March 4, 1798, he held the 
great parliament of La Laja on the 
Indian frontier. It was attended by 
180 great chiefs and 300 of the 
leading warriors of the various 
tribes. Here for three days, with 
the help of the Bishop of Concep- 
tion and various Government offi- 
cials, Ambrose O’Higgins was to 
sit in state. 

And when Congress rose, the 
boundary of the Indian country 
had been fixed, Indian border 
militia with regular pay had been 
organised, the Indians were con- 
firmed and protected in the titles 
to their lands, and O’Higgins per- 
sonally presented them with prize 
cattle, seeds and agricultural im- 
plements. 

His crowning glory came when 
at the age of seventy-six he entered 
Lima—the city where he had once 
been a barrow-man—as Viceroy of 
Peru. For five years he ruled with 
justice and kindness, and as St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1801, drew to a 
close, his life ebbed away. 

Perhaps it is fitting that in time 
his son Bernard should liberate the 
South American republics. Ber- 
nard goes down in history as 
South America’s greatest son— 
Father of the Republic, Brigadier- 
General of Buenos Aires and first 
President of Chile. 


SHE had frowned on her husband for days. Suddenly she 


smiled. 


“Does that mean I’m forgiven?” her husband asked. 
“No,” she replied, “I was just resting my face.” 


BEING natural ts simply a pose. 


Oscar WILDE. 
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TRIALS AND TRIBULA- 
TIONS OF A WEST BRITON 


(Continued from page 18) 


didn’t he stay up ?” I applauded 
the sally, and made a mental note 
of the speaker ; he was John A. 
Costello, second string on this 
occasion to the late Batt 
O’Connor. It surprised me to 
see how respectable they looked ; 
memory invests Mr. Costello, on 
that occasion, with a wide wing 
collar. 

But this was exceptional ; 
ordinarily we were hardly aware 
that there was an Irish govern- 
ment, let alone any growing Irish 
consciousness. Grandmother took 
in Dublin Opinion, for some 
reason, or I would have been 
even more ignorant, and some 
cousins nearby brought me every 
year to see Jimmy O’Dea (in big 
letters) and Noel Purcell (in small 
letters) at the Olympia panio- 
mime. 

It may be accounted a small 
sign of grace that we thought the 
Olympia vastly preferable to the 
stodgy old Gaiety. But our status 
symbols were much the same as 
those Terence de Vere White has. 
described in The Fretful Midge, 
from his own childhood (not 
very far away, in Portmarnock) : 
Punch and Punchestown ; Gilbert 
and Sullivan; The Shelbourne 
Hotel ; Horse Show Week—and 
so on. None of our stock symbols 
would now be thought of as 
Irish—except by English visitors. 


We thought of ourselves as 
Irish, admittedly ; and life held 
few greater pleasures than the 
thought of Basil Maclear (or 
whoever it was) crossing the 
English line for a try, “ festooned 
with Saxons”. But we felt our 
Irishness much as a boy at board- 
ing school may feel house patrio- 
tism more intensely than he does 
school patriotism, because his 
house occupies more day-to-day 
attention: where the claims of 
house and school conflict his 
loyalty will be to the school. In 
the long run, we were British. 

At private dances the band 
was always asked to play God 
Save the King, and to omit The 
Soldier’s Song; and when, at 
public dances The Soldier’s Song 
was played, we tended to fidget, 
and perhaps even go on talking 
—if there were enough of us 
together. The story of the Irish 
peer who refused to stand on 
some occasion (the Horse Show 
probably) for God Seve the King 
—he had his hat knocked off, and 
was jerked up to his feet by the 
man in the row behind—gave us 
particular pleasure. 

To be able to sing The 
Soldier’s Song would have been 
considered an absurd affectation : 
and I do not recollect having 
wanted to do so until some St. 
Patrick’s Day party during the 
war, when a rendering of it was 
demanded in some R.A.F. offi- 
cers’ mess; I felt it rather let 
the home side down, not to be 
able to sing it. In ‘such eccentric 


crimson berries. 


It’s not an Ash 
Our “ Mountain-Ash ” is not an ash tree at all. 


It is of the 
same family as the rose, the blackberry and raspberry. 
Its panicles of flowers in May develop in late Autumn into 


These have a harsh nauseous undertaste, 


but, infused, they furnish a pleasant sub-acid beverage, and 


a powerful spirit by distillation. 


It flavoured the old Irish 


““mead” or wine made from barley and honey fermented. 


ways is patriotism nurtured. 

We spoke an English roughly 
of the kind that Nancy Mitford 
has described as “U”, most of 
us with hardly a trace of Irish 
accent. But it would never have 
occurred to us to make the dis- 
tinction with “non U ”, because 
we had so few contacts with an 
overlapping lower middle class. 
The English are kept class con- 
scious by this overlap: they are 
continually aware that there is a 
changing or—as they would think 
of it—climbing lower middle 
class which “doesn’t speak our 
language” but which is _ con- 
tinually moving into “U” pubs 
and clubs and restaurants and 
other social institutions. In Mala- 
hide, so complete was the 
division that I was hardly aware 
that a middle class existed. 

I have referred to our assump- 
tion that society was divided into 
our set, and the rest. Everybody 
in our set knew everybody else, 
or at least could know everybody 
else ; and because of this we 
tended to assume that the 
butcher and the butcher’s boy, 
the station master and the porter, 
the contractor and the navvy, 
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each regarded the other as his 
social equal, too. 

No doubt if we had stopped 
to think we would have realised 
the absurdity of the assumption, 
but we did not often stop to 
think. The result was that when 
I was taken to the house of a 
local builder for the first time, 
I went there not knowing what 
to expect (if he had lived in a 
corrugated iron shanty it would 
not have surprised me), and was 
astonished to find that he lived 
in greater comfort than we did 
at home. 

For this reason, we remained 
hardly aware that the English 
language had been gradually— 
and was now rapidly—changing 
in Ireland; as in America. I 
knew that Malahide errand boys 
spoke of their “ RBC” instead of, 
as we did, the alphabet, 
that Charles was pronounced 
Charless, and sundry other curio- 
sities ; but these, I assumed, were 
simple peasant ignorance ; in due 
course, with the spread of educa- 
tion, everybody would learn to 
speak English properly, like us. 

The discovery, later, that our 
accents were thought of as 
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affected and irritating was dis- 
turbing. 

By that time I wanted to 
become one of the boys; not so 
much from reaction away from 
my West British background 
(though I felt this, too), but 
because I realised that it is hard 
to have any influence as a jour- 
nalist in Ireland—or anywhere 
else—unless you can prove that 
you have some basic sympathy 
with the causes you attack. 

Put it this way: that a West 
Briton should denounce the 
change from Kingstown to Dun 
Laoghaire was predictable—and 
was consequently discounted (we 
continued to use Kingstown as 


a matter of course until we 
found it brought out the clown 
in No. 8 tram’ conductors: 


“ Kingstown ?” they would say : 
“Kingstown ?”—({looking up at 
the roof, and then down at the 
floor, with a worried expression)— 
“TI heard of that place once, ’'m 
sure, but . . .” and then they 
would appeal to the other pas- 
sengers, who would usually be 
only too happy to carry on the 
joke). 

It is irritating to a journalist 
to find that nobody pays any 
attention to his views on a sub- 
ject. But I soon saw that if a 
friend, say, of the Irish language, 
criticised the use of that language 
(or any other Free State changes 
of legislative or administrative 
nature) he might be listened to. 

As a West Briton, the only 
chance I might have stood of 
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getting a friendly audience would 
have come from setting out to 
attack those aspects of Irish life, 
or institutions, which were 
British. Just as a Communist who 
has become a convert to Catho- 
licism can trade on it, I would 
have been welcome as an ally 
(though not, probably, as a 
friend) if I had renounced my 
background, spent a year in the 
Gaeltacht, and begun to excoriate 
the men of Stormont at every 
opportunity. 

Unfortunately, the tide was 
already beginning to flow the 
other way. At the same time as 
I was gaining sympathy and un- 
derstanding for those who were 
genuinely anxious to preserve 
and foster the language, like the 
Morans of The Leader, my dislike 
was also increasing for the way 
the campaign had developed. 
And as my _ sympathy with 
nationalism grew deeper, so did 
my conviction that the border 
problem, too, had been made 
a political plaything. What D. P. 
Moran had most disliked and 
feared—the national vice of 
réiméis—had begun to rot the 
fabric of Irish life. 

And here lay the difficulty 
which confronted, and I don’t 
doubt still confronts, the West 
Briton who wants within his 
limitations to serve the country 
of his birth. (There are no con- 
tradictions here ; plenty of men 
serve two national masters; we 
do not think any the worse of a 
Roger Casement, or an Erskine 
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Childers for doing so—though, 
come to think of it, I have met 
Fine Gaelers who are convinced 
to this day that Childers was an 
English spy.) 

But the gulf between the two 
cultures is now difficult to bridge. 
Paradoxically, it was easier in 
the old days. A West Briton who 
turned nationalist then became a 
traitor to his class: the initial 
step was hard to take ; but once 
taken, there was no hedging; it 
was as decisive as Saul’s conver- 
sion on the road to Damascus. 
And there was the lure of active 
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viding both a religion and a way 
of life—to attract the impending 
convert, an Edward Fitzgerald, a 
Thomas Davis or a Parnell. 

But since 1921, it has been 
hard for a West Briton to throw 
himself over to the other side 
with the uncritical enthusiasm of 
the renegade. The process of 
disentangling himself from his 
past (or that of his past which 
becomes irrelevant if he desires 
to be Irish) is much less easy to 
do gradually. 

There is always the temptation 
to play that round of golf on Sun- 


participation—nationalism pro- day, after all. 


A Point of View 


To repudiate Anglo-Irish literature is to repudiate the past 

—the glory as well as the shame—and the memory of 
emotions, sufferings and national triumphs. Irish literature 
in English has a claim upon us because it is our own. We 
may dislike, and even repudiate, certain features of it, but 
we can no more disown it than the French can disown 
Voltaire or Anatole France. 

Whether we like it or not, the Irish people today are of 
mixed racial origin. We may elect to be Gaelic in language, 
and to some extent in culture, but we can never more be 
Gaelic in race. Let us leave materialistic racialism to others, 
and talk in terms of culture and spiritual loyalties. 

STEPHEN Browy, S.J. 


Too many meetings are held each month for no better 
reason than that it has been a month since the last one. 


[N a village a rich man is respected, a great man suspected. 
BERNARD SHAW 


THE next (January, 1961) issue of THE IRISH D1GEST will be published 
on Thursday, December 29. 
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One Ton oF IRELAND—Clipped from 
The Times (London), October 11, 
1960, issue: 


ONE TON OF IRELAND FOR 
AN EXILED FAMILY 


Because he wanted an Irish family 
living near him to have “a little 
bit of Ireland in their home”, Mr. 
David Delvin, of Woodward Road, 
Dulwich, London, S.E., has ordered 
ene ton of peat to be delivered to 
Mr. Patrick Murphy, of Underhill 
Road, Dulwich. 

The original cost, £5 Ios., has 
become £19 6s. 3d. as a result of 
freight, customs clearance and local 
delivery charges. 


* 


His Burxinc WisH — Canadian-born 
J. E. Finn, Box 704, Salinas, Califor- 
nia, has a burning wish to see Ireland, 
the land of his forebears, as you have 
no doubt inferred from his surname. 

Among those forebears were his 
paternal grandparents, dark-haired 
Edward Finn, whose wife’s maiden 
name was Traynor. They emigrated to 
Enterprise, Camden East, Kingston, 
Ontario. His maternal grandparents 
were red-headed Patrick Whalen, 
whose wife’s maiden name was Carroll 
(Elizabeth). 

Our correspondent moved from 
Canada to Salinas, California, in 1926, 
and has lived contentedly there ever 
since. Well, fairly contentedly—his 
happiness won’t be complete until he 
sets foot in the Emerald Isle. 

Historically, there were three separ- 
ate septs of the Finns (in Irish 
O Finn): 1, It was the name of a 
Breifne family who were chiefs of 
Calry, near the town of Sligo; 2, A 
County Monaghan family who were 
lords of Feara Rois, near Carrickma- 
cross ; and 3, of a Galway family who 
were formerly erenaghs (church-land 
stewards) of Kilcolgan. These families 
are still fairly numerous in all of these 
areas. 


If, as Reader Finn states, Grand- 
father Finn married Miss Traynor 
before he emigrated to Canada, the 
probability is that he was a Monaghan 
man, as the name Traynor is also 
prevalent in this (and neighbouring) 
counties. 


* 


Pen-Pats WANTED — “I find your 
magazine interesting and enjoyable,” 
writes Thomas Nowak, t1oo1 W. 
Marion Street, Joliet, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Anxious to find an Irish pen-pal, he 
adds these particulars about himself: 
“T am 25 years old, single and work- 
ing as an engineer in Joliet. I am 
interested in reading, music, sports, 
films and other things.” 

Miss Joyce F. Cave, 11 Staghorn 
Street, Enoggera, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia, tells us she has great 
admiration for “your beautiful 
country” and would like to learn more 
about it. 

She would welcome an Irish pen- 
pal (male). Seventeen years of age, 
her interests are dancing, reading, 
movies and view-card collecting. 


* 


Gotp-RusH Hotrers—A New Zea- 
land reader sends us this extract from 
an article which appeared in the 
August, 1960, issue of Better Business 
(Auckland, N.Z.): 

“Westland’s Centenary (1860-1960) 
revives an odd bit of New Zealandiana 
in the form of an early history of the 
hotel trade in Westland. Compiled in 
1929 by the late Wally Keller, of 
Keller’s Hotel, Hokitika, it was issued 
on a sheet 22 inches by 17 inches and 
once adorned the walls of West Coast 
hotels. 

“Keller entitled his research The 
Brave Old Days. We can see why. He 
lists every hotel, licensee and brewery 
in 13 towns from 1866 on. 

“ When schooners were pouring 600 
men a day into Hokitika to join the 
gold rush, the town had ro2 licensed 
victuallers, all pouring schooners into 
men. This lengthy and profitable pro- 
cess got under way, we are told, at 
6 a.m. and continued until midnight. 

“* The licensing laws were not so 
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A Ghristmas to 
remember 


This will be the first Happy 
Christmas many of our children 
have known. For some older ones 
it will be the last with us before 
they start out on their careers. 
While you are planning your own 
family’s Christmas, please remember 
to share some of your happiness 
with Dr. Barnardo’s children. 
Gifts are always welcome, but 
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complicated as they are today,’ the 
author comments wistfully and he tells 
us in a footnote: ‘All drinks were one 
shilling and it is on record that in 
most hotels change was not given. He 
was a brave man who slapped down 
a fiver.’ 

“It was quite a town. 84 of the 
pubs were in one street, Revell Street, 

most were owned by the Irish. 

“ The Harp o’ Erin was run by Con 
O'Driscoll and the Dan O’Connell was 
in the capable hands of a Mulvihill. 
There was the Rory O’More, the 
Galway Club, and not one, not two, 
but three Shamrocks. 

“In 1866, Westland had 263 hotels 
—roughly one for every 200 people. 
By 1929, when Keller called the roll, 
not only had all but 44 — up, but 
five towns had disappeared 


* 


Here is a pleasant note from Mrs. 
Mary Jordan Delahoyde, Hudson, New 
York : 

ars. enjoy every issue of The Irish 

est with its interesting articles on 
In nd past and present, and always, 
in the true Irish fashion, filled with 
wit and humour. 

“Thanks to your writers. Reading 
them revives many memories of my 
native land.” 

Thank you, Mrs. Delahoyde, and 
for the year’s subscription enclosed. 


* 


SzamMus Passes ON—An old friend of 
The Irish Digest passed away recently 
in New York at the age of 91. Seamus 
MacManus, historian, novelist, poet 
and seanachie, and a contributor to our 
pages (including this Department). 

A short while before his death we 
had a postcard from him intimating 
that his latest (and, as it proved, last) 
work would be published shortly by 
M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, and that 
he had instructed the publishers to 
send us a copy. 

It duly arrived. Titled The Little 
Mistress of Esker Mor (price 16 shil- 
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lings), it immediately revealed one 
thing: that despite his great age the 
author had lost nothing im clarity and 
vigour of style. The book is worthy to 
be included with Seamus’s A Lad of 
the O’Friels, The Rocky Road to 
Dublin, The Story of the Irish Race, 
and others from his pen. 

This nostalgic, evocative story of 
life in the Donegal Hills in the far- 
away days of the author’s childhood 
is a fitting climax to a long writing 
career. Exiles especially will be 

enthralled by the book and the acts of 
the lovable Little Mistress, Jimminy 
WMacClafferty, the egregious Bacach 
Fada, Father Peter, Murty Kelleher 
(the journeyman tailor from Cork) and 
the rest of them. 


* 


A Catt From Texas—*‘ One of our 
nuns here at our school gave me your 
Irish Digest, which I really did 
enjoy,” writes Mrs. Renée T. Marin, 
of 939 Lee Hall, San Antonio, Texas. 

Don’t be misled by her surname, 
for Irish blood runs in her veins. In 
fact, she has set out in quest of cer- 
tain Irish ancestors, and she would 
like to hear from County Clare readers, 
because that is where her great-great- 
grandparents (name of Kinney) hailed 
from. 

Their son’s name was Emmanuel 
Hon Kinney and his wife was from 
Dunmore, Co. Galway. 

“TI have always heard what a 
beautiful country Ireland is, and some 
day I would like to go and see for my- 
self. I have spoken to Irish nuns here, 
including one with a musical Irish 
brogue, and I have read all I can about 
Ireland.” 

She would love to have letters from 
people living in County Clare and in 
Dunmore, and would appreciate post- 
card views of both areas. 

Mrs. Marin, who is aged 34, is 
married to a Mexican of French and 
Spanish blood. (“I have the same 
from my mother’s side,” she adds). 
She has three children—all boys. 
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A Cri pe Coeur — A Washington, 
D.C., reader earnestly requests our 
readers to remember her in their 
prayers. The details of the physical 
afflictions (not one, but several) from 
which she suffers make heart-touching 
reading. 

She is not of little faith. She, too, 
has been praying and bearing her 
burden bravely, and this heroic soul 
tells us she will not forget to pray for 
those charitable readers who remember 
her. 
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THE ABSURD IN THEM—A London- 
born reader, W. C. Seymour, now 
living: in Canada, sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting excerpt from the 
book Portrait Of Europe, by the 
Spanish author, Professor Salvador de 
Madariaga, published some years ago. 
We believe with this reader that it 
is suitable for reproduction in this 
department. It reads: 

That sense of relief, that freshness 
which makes a delight of any meeting 
with any true Irishman comes from 
his familiarity with the absurd. By dint 
of passing and repassing through the 
mind, the sensible becomes in the 
long run as irrespirable as confined 
air breathed and rebreathed. When 
we come to the absurd, we open our 
chests and breathe in. 

This familiarity with the absurd is 
a somewhat rare quality in Europe, 
perhaps only known to the Irish, the 


Spaniards and the Poles. Nor are 
their “ absurds” of the same quality 
and flavour, even though they spring 
from the same root. The root is, of 
course, a superabundance of the in- 
dividual, as against the social, pole 
of the being. On this, Irish, Spaniards 
and Poles are in perfect unison. 

A case in point is that of the 
famous Master Ferreras, of Madrid, 
who, one day, walking in a public 
park heavily coated and his mouth 
protected by a handkerchief, read on 
a public thermometer that the tem- 
perature was very warm—to which he 
heroically retorted (at the thermo- 
meter) through the handkerchief: “ It 
is cold, whatever thermometers may 


This determination to suffer no 
law, no pressure from the wor!d out- 
side one’s own skin is common to the 
Irish, the Spaniards and the Poles. 
Which, by the way, explains why 
they are the three European peoples 
to possess one peculiar military 
quality—that of fighting on when they 
know the game is up. 

Other Europeans, traditionally 
tough soldiers, the English and the 
Germans in particular, know how to 
fight to the bitter end and to refuse 
to acknowledge defeat; but, if they 
do think they are defeated, they stop 
fighting. Only the Spanish, the Irish 
and the Poles fight on when they 
know it is to no purpose. It is the 
absurd in them that exults in a kind 
of glory over death. 


THOSE ABSENT FRIENDS OF YOURS 


Wart better Christmas or New Year’s Gift could you send 
them than a year’s issues of The Irish Digest? Through- 
out 1961 they will serve as a monthly reminder of your 
kind thoughts concerning them. Send your Annual Subscrip- 
tion for each friend to The Manager, The Irish Digest, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, together with their names and 
addresses, and he will send the copies in your name. 
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